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For the National Era. 
REVELLING. 


BY GAIL HAMILTON. 


Come to my “hristmas feast, 

I have spread you noble cheer: 
The scarlet ho:'y hath lent her glow, 
And the fragrant oil burns clear. 

Va.or, and Beawy, and Love. 
Gather around iny board. 
| wait in my old, ancesiral hall, 
‘And the blood-red wine is poured. 
T am Lord of the revel to-night, 
Crown ye the brimming boew!! 
Let mirth, and laughter, and dance, and song, 
~” Rouse ap the drooping soul, 


Aha! Ihear. You have come at my eall; 
There's a sweep of raves in the oaken hall: 
Nay, before you enter, a sense of perfume 
Floats heavily into the empty room. 

Aha! little sister, thrice welcome to-night, 


“fis many a year since you passed from my sight. 


Rest, at last, 1n the vacart chair, 
Which many @ year has waited there. 
Methinks your cheek 1s a thought too white, 


And yout blue, mitd eyez haye a saddened light. 


O sweet litle sister, how gaily we played 
Beneath the balm gilead’s flickering shade. 
[ean sce the gleam of your twinkling feet 
In the soft dense crehard grass— 
And the clover droops its purple head, 
Dew-laden, as you pass— 
Again from my side you dart away, 
And defy me to follow afler— 
Again from the heaps of new-mown hay 
Steals up your smothered laughter. 
Or, a tip-toe you stand by the garden wall, 
Where the morning shadows linger, 
Dimpling such dainty, resisting lips, 
With the up ofa rosy finger. 
Js it a robin, or, is it the breeze, 
Rastling up there in the apple trees ? 
Was it a fairy you watched so long, 
With wistful, peering eyes, 
In the morning glory’s crimson cup, 
Fre the san had gathere1 its incense up 
For his worship in the skies? 
O dear little sister! the day is gone by— 
I think I remember you still and white— 
I think all the sunshine paled out of your eye, 
Yet you are here to-night. 
Waz it not true, this pretty ring 
Of yellow silken hair, . 
I clipped from that 'ow-lying head, 
With tender, heedless care? 
Surely the prescient hand of Death 
I blessed in a‘ter times, 
That Jed your stainless soul beyond 
The shadow of my @rimes. 
Crimes! Crimes ! Who-speaks that word ? 
Who dares at banquet of mine? 
O raise, little sister, your goblet of gold, 
I pledge you in Chian wine. 


What etatelier step, what queenlier form? A lady of the 


land! 


Right royal greeting is thy meed, and seat at my right 


hand, 


Ha! Stay! I know the eyes that glow beneath that 


matchless brow; 


Iknow the smile on those dear lips—my mother! it is 


thou! 


Onoble name! and nobly worn alike through woe and 


weal. 


Here, mother, as a little child, low at thy feet I kneel— 
[pray thee lay upon my head thy tender hand once 


more— 


Ipray thee press upon my cheek the mother’s kiss of 


yore. 


Dear love, that for my childish pain could find a quick 


relief— 


Dear heart, rejoicing in my joy, and saddened in my. 


grief. 


O mother's eyes, why gaze so long upon my upturned 


face? 


O mother’s smile on mother’s lips, why did you leave no 


trace” 


Turn, turn away that mournfal look; it rends my secret 


soul! 


Relentless, o'er my shrinkiag heart, he waves of memo- 


ry roll. 


There is a sharper pang than death's—a woe that brings 


no tears, 


Butgraves the brow with deeper lines than patriarchal 


years 


Omother, did my erttel hand work thus upon thy youth ? 
Owother, did my madness bring such guerdon to thy 


truth ? 


hear, as in a troubled dream, the winds of autumn 


Tave— 


The restless whirl of withered leaves above a new-made 


gtave. 


thought a shadow hid the sun forever from my sight. 
Ohappy thatit was a dream, since you are here to-night, 
Thatlmay deem it was a dream, you being here to- 


night. 


Ring out the stirring sing! 
Pour forth the rosy wine! 

I will to-night all hearts be light. 
To-right, to-night is mine. 


Beautiful, beautiiul shining one, 

Robed in the light of a softened sun, 
Gliding hither with noiseless tread, 

Who hows not before thee is ill-bested. 
Lo! thus [ weleome thee, peerless guest, 


Crowning with garlands the Queen ¢f the Feast! 


Nay, not to my throne, not by my side— 
Come to my arms—my long-lost bride! 

Lay thy head on my yearning bres st, 

And calm the pulse of its wild unrest. 
Methinks, my darling, your lips are chill. 
Your heart against mine is strangely still. 
It used to throb at my downward look, 

And I read your face as a luminous book— 
That face is calmer and whiter now 


‘Than when you whispered your marriage vow. 


Then it was hushed from your fear’s excess, 
But I was trembling with tenderness, 

Love, that day seems very far, 

Distantly glowing, a tremulous star, 

Bitter, ay, bitter he years have been, 

The pitiless years that rolled between. 

Why did that glory depart so oon? 


Heart of my heart, life of my life, 
Here I behold you, beautiful wife ; 


% Yet I thought I witnessed you, day by day, 


Fade like the roses of summer away. 


I thought you went down to the silent dust— 


Ah, me! the woe! 


I thought you went up to the heaven of heavens, 


Long ago. 


Did the heart you should slways have reigned within 


Open its portals to deadly sin? 


Did the demon that lurks in the red wine’s glow 


Nerve my arm for a murderous blow ? 
Silent, serene, you are standing there, 
And yet, O God! T can almost swear, 
Could frenzy itself such measure deal, 
! saw the gleam of the flashing steel ! 
O fearful gleam! O hideous dream ! 
O flashing, fearful light! 
O blest in that it was a dream, 
Since you are here to-night. 
That I may deem it wasa dream, 
You being here to-night. 





Avaunt! ye Phantoms of the Brain, 
Avaunt! nor mock my soul; 
To-night, to-night, my heart is light, 
I crown the brimming bowl. 


I pour the purple flood— 


Wine! wine !—It is blood! 





Gone—gone—gone— 
The mirth and the musie of life; 
Valor, and Beauty, and Love ; 
Sister, and Mother, and Wife. 


Who quenched the light of your fair young June? 


Sweet friends, for you, the tried and true, 


Ho! menials, slaves! Ho! hellish race! 
Who kath wrought me this foul disgrace ? 
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No sound but the clanking of iron chains, 
With which my jailors have bound ine; 

No sight but the gloom of the prison walls 
Which hopelessly close around me 


Far away by the sounding sea, 
In my old ancestral home, 
A lonely watcher is waiting for one 
Who nevermore shall come. 
I know in what window o’erleoking the sea 
A single light burns dim— 
Ya vafu, in vain. It hath glimmered long; 
Ut my prison walls are high and strong, 
And Death is the warder grim. 


O lonely watcker, quench that light 
met gleams on the ocean wave! 
* nother moon rounds full and white, 
© earth shall witness a doleful sight— 

no power to save; 

I, the heir of a noble name, 

88 of a house of princely fame, 

feed from my burden of sin and shame, 
8!] rest in a nameless grave, 





























LIFE IN ASIA MINOR, 
LETTER FROM MARY IRVING. 


seemed a still narrower atreet, arched over with 
-| stone, and lined on each side by small nooks, 
just high saveeh at man is — comfort- 
eee ably in. In each of these booths sat a cross- 
; Sivas, September 29, 1857. legged, turbaned, or fez crowned shop-keeper, 
To the Editor of the National Era: _ | puffing his chibouque, or shouting in altercation 
So little is known beyond the ocean of life with some customer, Behind each is stored 
in theee interior cities of Asia Minor, that some | his merchandise, compactly arranged, on a few 
notes from this high table-land may serve to shelves. Screaming and smoking, however, gave 
: ah place to staring, aa soon as we made our ap- 
instruct as well sa to amuse your readers. = = | Hearance, Elven the sheet-enveloped females, 
This city of Sivas, seated among environing | who, ghost-like, waddle about the streets, are 
hille, on a plateau some four thousand feet Som ge from ys a arches; so that 
above the level of the sea, erjoys a fine, dry, | 9 “vl! Cegree of wonder at our appearance was 
: most pardonable. Crowds of boys gathered 
bracing atmosphere, and most. Pleasantly-tem: | stout Lo as we stopped to Sehahine' the fabrics 
pered summer heat. The winters are long, | of a civil Armenian who had bespoken ou" 
blusteriag, and cold; but their discomforts are | custom. The stout cane and energetic “ Hai- 
little heeded by the well-inured natives, who, | dee!” (Begone!) of our watchful escort, could 
shutting themselves within walls of stone, mud, | 8°@tcely secure to us elbow room ; though curi- 


R * osity did not once into incivility, as bas 
and mortar, two or three feet thick, wrapping often been the ane. other cities. Wind no 


themselves in furs and woollens, and envelop-| wonder. What would the boys of New York 

ing their heads in clouds of fragrant smoke, | say - a Turkish woman, = —— Ren her 

pass i i man intel. | usual street costume—a dingy sheet, leaving 

Sebi fide Kamei é prose shygr wi only the eyes visible—should attempt to prom- 
? 


d B ? 
poor little children suffer most, as they are often enade. ie Bowey 


Having made onr selection, we stood patiently 
left to run, with bare, purple feet, over the un- waiting for our native attendant to “ cut the 


covered stone floors. This mode of treatment, wow" re — ‘is here ase —_ 
F . : ration akin sometimes witnessed in ci 

like that of the ancient Spartans, kills all the more civilized. A much higher price than that 
weak, and tends to strengthen those strong expected is always demanded at first; and as 
enough to live through it. So that, although | the buyer, in his turn, is sure to set his mark 
most of the children whom we meet are healthful | far too low, a war of words, often long and loud, 
and raddy, it is not uncommon to find that | em8ues; until a compromise having been effect- 
their parents have buried more than the num- ~y — parties subside into quiet enjoyment 

: 3 of their pipes. 
a ao oa Sona i In the present case, however, the altercation 
ere are three routes from ivas— 


was shortened by our attendant’s insisting, that 
& Darrow mountain road, impassable in winter, | as we were “ Franke,” and “ truth-tellers,” and 


from the snows; a wider summer road, impas- | Withal “exceeding wise,” it would be of no use 
sable in spring, from the melting of those imines come stern ose es othe = 
snows, which swell the unbridged rivers; and 8 &P “ 


; lowing strain ; 
& more accommodating, but longer pathway,| Shopkeeper.—“ What do I know? These 
which will probably be the guide to the project- | ladies are wise to diecern the traly excellent 
ed railway. Along the first named of these | Cloth; it is not that of a common price! If I 
highways we took our “winding way,” one 


take six piastres the endezé, I do but give the 
clouded morning of August. The ascent was Do you think 


cloth!” 
Attendant.—“ Six piastres ! 

quite steep for some hundreds of feet, until we | to beguile eyes that have looked on the stuffs 
reached the rim of the hill-basin which closely | of a far-off country? Four and a half, now, is 
shuts in the city of Tccat. Then, pausing to | 4 price to sound in one’s eats! ” 
look down on the red roofs ani brown walls} | Shopkeeper.—* Inch-Allah ! Am I not ma- 
in their emerald setting of flourishing vineyarde, | king you a present? Five and a half!” 
we waved farewell to them for a time, and Attendant.— “ Is that a price for Franks? 
pressed forward, though under a pouring rain. | ive; and not a para over!” 
Before many hours, we were in as well as| Shopkeeper, (indifferently.)—“Eh! The 
under the clouds, while crossing a ridge of | will of God be done!” And he motioned to 
Tschum!a Bel Dagh, (Pine Ridge.) The view | the boy at his side to measure off the material. 
from this mountain is ordinarily avery pleasant | From thie cloth bazaar we passed into an- 
one, but was limited, in our case, to a few yards | Other range, wholly lined with shoe shops, re- 
beyond the heads of our horses. Pine trees | Splendent in red and yellow morocco boots, 
everywhere loomed through the mist, though | Slippers, and sandals, of various sizes, but of 
by no means such pine trees as our Western | the same shape, unwieldy and inconvenient. 
forests can show. Sweet wild flowers—the cle-| Onward and inward we went, hither and 
matis, the harebell, and hundreds that have | thither, in this seemingly subterranean laby- 
neither name nor notice in Wood’s Botany— | tinth—now by arangeof tailors’ dens; now past 
peeped up from road-side and hill-top. a glittering assortment of beads and trinkets ; 
Nine hours’ steady riding brought us to the | 20w through a pipe bazaar; and now through 
mud-built village of Gharkin, our half-way | One of native crockery—until at last, our eyes 
house. This hamlet, the abode of shepherds | and feet being wearied, and our hearts saticfied 
and cattle-tenders, stands on a high elevation | with the spectacle we had seen and had been, 
at the foot of Yeldiz Dagh, (Star Mountain,) a | we hastened out again into daylight. 
beautiful peak, probably of volcanic origin,| $5 much for city life here—now for a glimpse 
which shoots up like a pyramid into the sky, | of the country. ; . 
and commands a view of the far-away Black Fancying that we should enjoy a little more 
Sea. The natives have a curious story about | freedom than can be found in these crowded 
the rising of the sun, as beheld from this point | cities, we concluded to seek “ change of air” 
of observation, quité in keeping with their gen- | for a time. Though we have neither “Sara- 
eral geographical ideas. They say the sun | toga” northe “ White Mountains” in our vicin- 
comes to the surface of the sea, and gives one | ity, we have a warm spring in a romantic hill- 
bound to disengage himself from the waters ; | gorge, some nine miles away. True, there was no 
but the latter are too strong for him, and sweep | “ Congress Hall” nor “Glen House” near by, 
him downward. A second time he struggles | but we had a tent, and decided to try the patri- 
akyward, again to be overwhelmed. Apollo, | archal fashion of living for a week or more. 
grown desperate, at length gathers all his| The ride thither on horseback was thought 
strength for a third leap, which carries him clear | rather a long one for baby, the least important 
of the waves, to the height of nearly a yard | member of the party. So he, with his mamma, 
above the horizon ! was snugly packed among matresses and cush- 
A fact far more interesting than this fancy, | ions, with other tent-hold furniture, on the 
(based upon some freak of refraction,) is the | boards of a native “araba” (wagon.) These 
following: On the summit are found, say the | 4rabas have only two wheels, and are drawn by 
natives, near a fine spring of water, the remains | Xen or by buffaloes; the latter graced our 
of an ancient, strong stone fort. Now, Strabo | “family coach.” These animals, the most awk- 
describes such a mountain as this, with a nev- | ward and laggard of all beasts of burden, are 
er-failing spring at its summit, and says that | very unlike the bison of America which com- 
here was one of the firmest strongholds of old | monly bears the same name. . 
King Mithridates. We cast longing locks to-| | As we set forth in the early morning sun- 
ward the towering peak, but had no time then | light, we presented 4 most picturesque yet 
to go and verify the reports. ludicrous appearance —- the many-humped 
We found in the village a hut for our ac- | beasts, swaying and to'ling along under the 
commodation, stable and all under one mud | Clumsy goad of their full-trowsered driver ; the 
roof, as usual. Going down into the room, | 4raba, garnished on all corners with hanging 
which was more than half under ground, lighted | baskets and bundles, and crowned with its most 
dimly by two holes near the root, we kindled a | precious freight. Over the’heads of the latter 
bright fire of pine knots, brought from the | towered high in air (unnoticed until after we 
mountains, and rested from our day’s labors. | had started) a green cross, being no other than 
Firat, however, it was necessary to exclude what | the up-turned handle of baby’s basket carriage, 
little light came in from the world without, by | 80 indispensable accompaniment of his small 
fastening bits of newspapers over the rude win- | rosy self, which had been fastered at the front 
dows aforesaid, at which one curious phiz after | f the load. This “ green-crors banner” made 
another was being framed in fast succession, [much merriment for us who rode leisurely be- 
But alas for our anticipations of pleasant | hind. Yet we were glad one by one to enlist 
rest! They were doomed to such a realization | under it, as our horses grew restive.at being 
as too often haunts the tired traveller seeking | condemnea to the paces and the society of buf. 
sleep in these vermin-infested nooks! So, | faloes. Six slow hours did we creep along plain 
with moonlight we prepared for a fresh start, | 8nd hill-side, to the forlorn music of our creak- 
Early though it was, the thousands of sheep | ing wooden wheels, enlivened occasionally by 


grim dog-guardians, had already began to | of cradle and of lullaby. 
browse the dry, coarse grass. . 
We fell into the shadow of the hills that 











trees, and came upon a wide, dreary plain, 
which might have passed for an Illinois prai- 
rie, but for its utter destitution of flowers or | Of boulders an 
green 
had indeed found root there, and served partly places and positions, 
to bind together the caked soil, which every- 
where yawned in wide seams ; but their green- 
ness had long ago withered up under the sum- 


been a shower of small stones, strongly sug- 
gestive of the dragon’s teeth sown by Cadmus. 


along a road diversified by neither tree nor | table—a 


ing of willows and Lombardy ag never | small villages not far away, 
looked more grateful to weary eyes 
after that horseback ride of fifty-four miles, 
Spread out upon the plain, with its white min- 
arets and its mud-colored buildings, mostly sur- 
mounted 
better than the ideal of an Oriental city, 
formed in childhood 
Parley’s Geography. 
Sivas is strictly, and of necessity, a commer- 
cial city ; for its summers are too 


saries of life we were dependent on the city. 


from the pictures in “Peter 





ucts. Scarcely any fruit trees are found hardy | sky of Asia. Flocks 


and 


surrounding the city. From some one of the | call the catt 
environing hills, this plain looks like a many- 
colored map—a 
its fenceless patches of crops in various s 

of progress, intersected by ditches dug for 
purpose of irrigation. In consequence of this 
state of things, three-fourths of the fifty thou-| who sometimes sto 
buying and selling. The “bazaars” are quite | which they seemed scarcely superior. 
extensive and complicated. 


of Smyrna and Constantin 
quented by men, still the i 
are far more 


established customs. other 





and cattle about the village, watched by their | baby’s shriller protest against this novel kind 


At last we reached the desired gien. It lies 
between two halves of a range of hills evidently 
skirt the river Hulys, after the sun erose, and | cleft by some convulsion of Nature. In many 
proceeded very pleasantly for a tifne. Soon, | places the severed sides are as regular as though 
however, we forsook the region of streams and | cut by the sword of a giant; and one might 
imagine the spot to have been a play-ground 
for the giant’s young family, from the quantity 

large rocks which lie tumbled 
. Some straggling spires of grass | bout here and there, in most unlooked-for 


From the few willow trees which irregularly 
fringed a merry mill-stream, we chose the tall- 
est, under which to plant our tent-pole. Within 
mer suns. The parched, desert-like land acted | and about the oetagonal walls of cloth we “ set 
as a reflector to the sun’s rays, and rendered | up housekeeping” in the most concise and prim- 
the heat almost intolerable. At the verge of | itive of styles. Our kitchen was the “shadow of 
this plain we came upon a curious tract of some | @ great rock” on the other side of the brook ; 
acres in extent, covered by what seems to have | which latter was bridged with a board, for the 
convenience of those who did not care to jump 
across it. Our stable, a tree-circuit adjoining 
Leaving this “ Arabia Deserta” and “Ara |the rock. Our parlor, dining room “ and all,” 
bia Petres” in miniature, we descended ab- | was partly within and partly without the tent- 
ruptly a ledge of white limestone, two hundred | door, and included the whole area overshadowed 
feet in height, and, after another hour’s riding | by our “ household tree.” Here we spread our 

pam chest, with the lid turned 

shrub, came in sight of this city, the capital of | back—and ate our daily bread in freedom from 
oar “ Pachalik.” Its cool, bluish-green adorn- | care and thankfulness of spirit. From the 
n fresh eggs, goats’ 
an to ours, | milk, and “kimak,” (a sort of cream,) were 
brought to us every morning; for other necces- 


We carried pen, pencils, paper, and books, to 
by F ser grown roofs, it realized, far | our rural retreat, promising ourselves a treat in 
‘ocat, the way of sketching, writing, and reading, to- 
gether. But we found the society of the rocks 
and streams far more tempting than that of our 
own thoughts or the thoughts of others. So 
ort and cool | we gave up onr days to idle rambling or riding, 
for the cultivation of most agricultural prod- | or yet more idle dreaming, under this blue, soft 
of goats or other animals 
enough to bud and bloom here. Only wheat | often dotted the hills around ue. Often, too, 
ley—the chief subsistence of man and | at sunset, we saw some herdsman standing 

of beast—are thickly sown upon the wide plain | upon 9 ie ad hundreds of feet above us, to 

e 


home; or heard the shepherd, 
with his rude reed-pipe, wiling hie lambs along 
y in miniature—with | the venturous hill-paths. If we had begun to 
es | fancy ourselves in Arcady, however, such fan- 
e|cies would have been dissipated by any one 
glimpse of the squalid, ragged, unshorn beings 
U pped to gaze at us, as they 
sand inhabitants here live by the businees of | wandered by with the droves- of ee, A 

! 
for some wand to touch the souls latent in these 
Having a desire to ventare where no woman | animalized human forms, that they might spring 


had yet been known to venture—perhaps also | to life and activity, liké’ the dry bones in the; on others; and I would not have been much 
influenced slightly by a remnant of the passion ’a vision. Whose hand but the hand of| put about, though my offer had been rejected. 
for “shopping,” so characteristic of our Amer- | the Mightiest can do it! Looking back now on that life of toil, I can- 


ican sisterhood-—we one day undertook the tour} Our Congress Spring bubbled up in a narrower 
of these bazaars. We had less to fear, from | part of the hill-gorge, and was spread ont into 
the fact that, although these (unlike the bazaars | a “ havoose” (reservoir.) We went regularly 
) are only fre-| to drink of its waters, nauseous enough to 
bitants of Sivas | prove relationship to its cousin on another 
ite than those of many sister | continent. Iron, sulphur, and magnesia, have 
cities to foreigners innovating on their long- | been found among the constituents of this water, 

i ies of less note. The wa-| 


gle with the colder water of the brook beneath, 

and coats the rocks in its course with a fine 

red tint. Its.virtues are greatly esteemed by 

the natives, who bring their sicx to bathe in 

the “ havoose.” ' , 

A little further on, the gorge narrows so 

suddenly, that not space enough even for a 

horse-track is left beside the tumbling brook, 

that makes its its wild music far down in the 

hiding shadows of the hill-sides, here only a 

few feet asunder. Suddenly the gorge termi- 

nates; the regular ledges break into confused 

ridges, and recede to the right and left. We 

stand, looking down into a beautiful, willow-dot- 

ted valley, waving with whest-fields, and encir- 

cled on all sides by hills, but hills of a very differ- 

ent character from those which tower and gloom 

behind us, All is greenness, grace, and beau- 

ty, before; all is wildness and waste behind. 

The very horizon line, though still a hill line is 

@ far different thing. We christened this spot 
after the “ Happy Valley ” in Rasselas. . 

Fair weather and our mode of life fitted to- 

gether finely. But on the last days of our 
allotted time the skies began to frown. Cold 

winds shook our frail roof, and colder showers 

here and there leaked though. Baby, though 

bundled to the chin, and kept a close prisoner 

fin the cloth cell, caught.a terrible cold. Our 

frames were shivering, and ‘our shared 

the chill. It was hard to give up this newly-found. 
liberty; but the attractions of house walls at 

length proved superior, and we bade adieu for 

that time to “ tent life in Turkey.” 

Mounted on horses somewhat fleeter of pace 

than our former slow team of buffaloes, we hast- 

ened home. (I will add, for the benefit of all 

the mammas among my readers, that “ baby,’’ 

bound to a pillow, and presented with the end 

of the bridle-reiv, performed the journey with 

great credit to himself.) A magnificent thun- 

der cloud canopied our little company, but was 

magnanimous enough only to display its light- 

nings for our benefit, reserving the full torrent 

of its rain-drops until we were once again safely 

housed. Apropos of lightning —I wish some 

philosopher would explain how it is that so 

many accidents from that cause occur in Amer- 

ica, while here, in a country destitute of light- 

ning rods, and presenting here and there many 

a tall minaret and solitary tree as a mark for 

the electric fluid, a stroke from the heavens is 

a thing almost unheard of. 

The house looked uncommonly ample in its 

proportions, as it opened ‘its doors to receive 

us; and we suddenly and unanimously came to 

the conclusion that our days were better, after 

all, than the “days of eld.” Think of a life- 

time under a tent! The days (rainy days ex- 

cepted) might pass delightfully enough, if one 

were willing to undergo & perpetual browning 

process. But, the nights! Why, in those few 

days, our slambers had been disturbed by mcre 

entomological investigations than some of us 

had ever before attempted !—so many “ bugs” 

with unknown names, crawling lizards, intru- 

sive field mice, spiders seeking shelter! Glad 

enough were we to lie down and sleep for once, 

again, without danger of such company. Baby, 

shouting to the forgotten echoes of the great 

hall, was himself again at once. 

But, even while I am writing, come to us 

tidings of the worse than savage—worse than 

comprehensible—scenes being enacted in India. 

The soul sickens and turns away from even an 

attempt to realize such horrors! Oh, is it not 

a blessing, that while India is thus being con- 

vulsed with the throes of Mohammedan fanati- 

cism, (for all our accounts go to prove the 

movement one Muesu!man ratherthan Hindoo— 

fanatical rather than patriotic,) we, in the heart 

of @ country for ag¢s the seat of Mohamme- 

danism, wih no outward defences around us, 

widely scattered, and few as we are, are yet thus 

free to come and go from city to country, and 

from village to village? The religion of Mecca, 

like that of Rome, is the same in all ages and 

all lands, and knows no quarter where limited 
by neither power nor policy. Superstition and 
falsehood, once firmly rooted in the heartg of 
nations, seldom quit their hold without a fierce 
struggle. It will yet probably come to this 
land, in spite of “ Hatti Sheriffe,” or any other 
concessions of the Government to religious lib- 
erty. Let us pray the Ruler of Nations so to 
overrule the present rising in the East, that no 
tempting precedent be given to a similar surge 
of fanaticism in other lands. Truly we, of all 
others, have reason to cry, “ God help the Eng- 
lish in India!” Not because we believe their 
conduct gives no cause—perhaps great cause— 
for criticism, but because, in spite of ali this, 
we are not anxious to see the Indies nor the 
world lapse into a state seven fold more horri- 
ble than barbarism in its normal state. If the 
dominant nation has deeply erred, it is accord- 
ing to the law which awards retribution in this 
world to nations, that it be meanwhile punish- 
ed. But the punishment is too terrible to think 
upon! Well may every other Government, 
instead of casting a stone at the suffering, trem- 
ble for its own turn, when, like Jefferson, it 
remembers “that God is just!” 

Yours, as ever, Mary Irvine. 





LIVINGSTONE’S EARLY LIFE. 


The following passages, from Dr. Living- 
stone’s work on Africa, will be read with par- 
ticular interest by those who would know the 
secret of his wonderful power to endure hard- 
sbips and overcome obstacles : 


The earliest recollection of my mother recalls 
& picture.so often seen among the Scottish 
poor—that of the anxious housewife striving to 
make both ends meet. At the age of ten, 1 
was put into the factory as a “ piecer,’’ to aid 
by my earnings in lessening her anxiety. With 
a part of my first week’s wages, g purchased 
Ruddiman’s “ Rudiments of L-tif,” and pur. 
sued the study of that language for many years 
afterward, with unabated ardor, at an evening 
school, which met between the hours of eight 
and ten. The dictionary part of my labors was 
followed up till twelve o’clock, or later, if my 
mother did not interfere by jumping up and 
snatching the books out of my hands. I had 
to be back in the factory by six in the morn- 
ing, and continue my work, with inte ls for 
breakfast and dinner, sill eight o’clock .° aight. 
I read in this way many of the classical authors, 
and knew Virgil and Horace better at sixteen 
than I do now. 

My reading while at work was carried on by 
placing the book on a portion of the spinning- 
jenny, so that I could catch ‘sentence after 
sentence as I passed at my work; I thus kept 
up & pretty constant stady, undisturbed by the 
roar of the machinesy. To this part of my 
education I owe my present-power of _aplete- 
ly abstracting the mind from surrounditi noises, 
80 as to read and write with perfect comfort 
amid the play of children, or near the dancing 
and songs of savages, The toil of cotton-spin- 
ning, to which 1 was promoted in my nine- 
teenth year, was excessively severe on a slim, 
loose-jointed lad, but i: was well paid for; and 
it enabled me to support myself while attending 
medical and Greek classes in Glasgow in win- 
ter, as also the divinity lecturss of Dr. Ward- 
law, by working with my hands in summer. I 
never received a farthing of aid from any one, 
and should have accomplished my project of 
going to China as a medical missionary, in the 
course of time, by my own efforts, had not some 
friends advised my joining the London Mis- 
sionary Society, on account of its perfectly un- 
sectarian character. It “sends neither Epis- 
copacy, nor Presbyterianism, nor Independen- 
cy, but the gospel of Christ, to the heathen.” 
This exactly agreed with my ideas of what a 
missionary society ought to do; but it was not 
without a pang that I offered myself, for it was 
not quite agreeable to one accustomed to work 
his own way, to become in a measure dependent 


not but teel thankful that it formed such a 
material part of my early education ; and, were 
it possible, I should like to begin life over 
agdin in the same lowly style, and to pass 
through the same hardy training. 

Having finished the medical curriculum, and 
presented a thesis on a subject which required 





besides properties 
From the uarrow street, we passed into what ! ter, which is slightly warm, flows down to min-' unwittingly procured for myself an examina- 











tion rather more severe and prolonged than 
uenal among examining bodies. The reason 
was, that between me and the examiners a 
slight difference of opinion existed, as to whether 
this instrament could do what was asserted. 
The wiber plan would have been to have had 
nO Opinion of my own, However, I was ad- 
mitted Licentiate of Faculty of Physicians 


and Surgeons. It was with unfeigned delight 
Ib é@a member of a profession which is 
pre- ently devoted to practical benevolence, 


and which with unwearied energy pursues from 
age to age its endeavors to lessen human woe. 
Bat though now qualified for my original 
Pipe, the opium war wes then raging, and it 
was deethed inexpedient for me to proceed to 
China. I had fondly hoped to have gained ac- 
cess to that then cl empire by means of 
the healing art ; but there being no prospect of 
an early peace with the Chinese, and as another 
inviting field was opening out through the 
labors of Mr. Moffat, I was induced to turn my 
thoughts to Africa ; and after a more extended 
cour @of theological training in England than 
I had.erjoyed in Glasgow, I embarked for Af. 
rica. in 1840, and, after a voyage of three 
njenths, reached Cape Town. Spending but a 
shorktime there, I started for the interior by 

ing round to Algoa Bay, and soon proceeded 
inland, and have spent the following sixteen 
years of my life, namely, from 1840 to 1856, in 
medical and missionary labors there, without 
cost to the inhabitants. : 


LIFE IN PARIS. 


Paris, December 3, 1857. 
Close of the Hunts at Compitgne—The Meeting 
of the Legislative Body—Mr. Dupin, Attor- 
ney General—The Money Crisis—A Deplo- 
rable Accident at the Citadel of Vincennes— 
Madame de Withorst, of New York City— 
Curious Statistics—A Letter of Madame de 
Maintenon—Living in Puris—An Example 
3 the Extravagance of Ladies of the Present 
ay. . 
To the Editor of the National Era: 
We are without political news of moment. 
The time of the meeting of the International 
Congress is not yet made knowr; and until it 
is, things must remain in statu quo. 
Emperor Napoleon has closed the hunts at 
Compiégne for this season, and has returned to 
the Tuilleries. 


The legislative body met on the 28th ultimo, 
and is now regularly at work. 

Monsieur Dapin, President of the National 
Assembly of the last Republic, and executor of 
the will of Louis Philippe, has accepted from 
the hands of the Emperor the office of Attorney 
General, to the great astonishment of the public. 
Monsieur Dapin is seventy-five years of age, 
and possessed of riches. But such is the incon- 
sistency of politicians. 

The money crisis seems to have subsided in 
France. In Berlin and Hamburg the failures 
are numerous, and it ia feared that some of the 
first houses of those two places will yet have to 
suspend. Russia, alone, seems to be free from 
that epidemic; which is very natural, since she 
has but little or no commerce. 

On Sunday morning, the 30th ultimo, a de- 
plorable accident took place at the citadel of 
Vincennes. The interior of the butressed en- 
trance tower, dating as far back as 1333—the 
only part of the old fortress remaining intact— 
guddenly fell in with a tremendous crash, bury- 
ing some twenty soldiers on guard, and several 
others ‘confined in a room above, used as a 
military-correction room. Of those twenty-two, 
three made their escape, and one was rescued 
unhurt, after remaining five hours under the 
ruins. The Emperor, on hearing of the mel- 
ancholy catastrophe, went to the spot to visit 
the survivors, and left a sum of money with the 
commander of the citadel, to be distributed 
among those who had labored, with indefatiga- 
ble zeal, to release their companions in arms, 

Madame de Wilhorst, from New York city, 
well known to your readers, made her first ap- 
pearance on the Parisian boards as the sprightly 
widow of Donizetti—‘‘ Don-Pasquale.” She 
was most favorably received by the audience ; 
and her rich and energetic voice, good school, 
and fine acting, called forth repeated applause, 
in which many of her countrymen present took 
a lively part. It is reported here that her hus- 
band has inherited a large fortune, making 
them quite independent of the emoluments of 
the profession, and that her love for the art 
alone induced her to go on the stage as an am- 
ateur. We take the following from the Cour- 
rier de Paris: 

“ Madame de Wilhorst was very well received. 
She has school, and is distinguished in’ per- 
sonal appearance, but her voice is not faultless. 
When compared, however, with the vocalists of 
the present day, Madame de Wilhorst would be 
justified in saying, as did the Abbé Morellet— 
‘Je me dédaigne quand je me regarde, mais je 
me prise fort quand je me compare.” 

La Presse recently published some curious 
statistical facts in regard to Paris, showing that 
the comforts of life are enjoyed only by a very 
smali number of the inhabitants of this great 
metropolis. He states: 

1. There are 385,242 families in Paris, of 
which 219,000 occupy lodgings consisting of 
two rooms, for which each family pays a yearly 
rent of 25 dollars; 57,000 families pay from 30 
to 50 dollars rent; 57,000 families from 50 to 
80 dollars a year; 12,000 families from 80 to 
100 doliars. The remaining 40,000 families 
psy over 100 dollars a year, and there are only 
5,302 who pay over 500 dollars a year. 

2. There are about 100,000 paupers in- 
scribed, and about 300,000 receive alms from 
public institutions. 

3. There are 342,520 working people of both 
sexes in Paris, 

4, The population of Paris consumes one- 
tenth of the entire production of France. A 
Parisian annually consumes as much meat as 
ten inhabitants of some of the departments. 

5. The amount of the revenue of the Paris- 
ians is estimated at about four hundred millions 
of dollars, and is obtained from three Feoe 
sources; two hundred millions of dollars 
through commerce and industry. The Gov- 
ernment annually spends one hundred millions 
of dollars in Paris. One hundred millions of 
dollars is derived from a floating population of 
about sixty thousand strangers. 

The time has passed when an income of a 
few thousand dellars was a sufficient sum to 
live in style, keep a carriage and horses, and a 
ecore of servants. Madame de Maintenon, in 
a letter dated 1678, addressed to her brother, 
Count d’Aubigné, made an estimate of daily 
expenses for himself and his young wife, three 
female servants, four liveried servants, two 
coachmen, and a valet de chambre: “ Fifteen 
pounds of meat, at five cents a pound—in all, 
three francs fifteen sous; two pieces of roast, 
two francs ten sous; wood, two francs ten sous; 
bread, one franc ten sous; wine, two francs ten 
sous; fruit, one franc ten sous; candies, eight 
sous; wax candles, ten sous—in all, fourteen 
francs thirteen sous @ day, (about three dollars.) 
For house rent, two hundred dollars. Calcula- 
ting the whole expense, it would not*amount to 
over two thousand dollars a year ; a sum scarce- 
ly sufficient for the maintenance of a very small 
family and one servant at the present prices of 
provisions. Everything has increased so enor- 
meusly in price, that it is incomprehensible to 
me how the laboring classes exist at all, at the 
present rate of the necessaries of life. 

The mode of living here, however, is certain- 
y very different from that in the United States. 

everal families live in one house, each occu- 
pying one story. The ground floor is generally 
used for stores or shops, over which comes a 
half story, called the entre sole, with low ceil- 
ings. Over the entre sole is the belle étage, or 
first floor, then the third, and so on up 











the use of the stethoscope for its diagnosis, I 


windows opening like a snuff-box. An apart- 
ment, all on one floor, consists of a dining. 
room, saloon, one, two, or more bed-rooms, and 
kitchen, The number of bed-rooms regulates 
the rent, and it is generally calculated that an 
additional bed-room increases the rent one or 
two thousand francs, according to the situation ; 
for instance, a small, unfurnished apartment, 
with two or three bed-rooms, in the neighbor- 
hood of the Champs Elycées, rents for from 
$500 to $800, according to the story, which in 
the centre of the city, near the Boulevarts, would 
bring from $800 to a $1,000, and in the trades- 
men quarter $250, Furnished apartments, of the 
same size and situation, vary from $1,000 to 
$2,000 a year. Whole houees, called hotels, are 
rare, and rent for from $3,000 to $6,000, accord- 
ing to their position, magnitude, and decora- 
tions. Single rooms, furnished, in hotels, cost 
from one to two dollars a day, with attendance, 
but with board. 

Servants are plenty; but faithful and good 
cooks are nearly as scarce as elsewhere, though 
much is said about the aptitude of the French 
in the culinary art. 

‘A regular cordon bleu, a gentleman of the 
pot, isa matter of luxaory, and their salaries 
vary from 1,500 to 5,000 francs a year, and the 
-wealthy only can enjoy the luxury of such a 
rare artist 


A good woman cook gets fifty francs a 
month, and attends only to her kitchen. A 
tolerable cook, who does all the house work, 
gets from at ae to forty francs a month. 
A chambermaid, from thirty to forty francs a 
month. Men servants, from fifty to sixty francs 
a month, board included. The servants neither 
fetch water, fuel, nor do they scrub. Washing 
is universally done out of the house. The wa- 
ter-carrier receives from one to two dollars per 
month. The frotteur, or floor-waxer, gets from 
ten to fifteen cents per room. Wood is sold by 
the pound; two hundred pounds of oak wood cost 
one dollar and a quarter. One hundred pounds 
of charcoal costs one dollar and sixty cents. 
Cooking is generally done with the latter, and 
the kitchen ranges are properly constructed for 
its use. Grates are almost unknown, and stoves 
are but little used; the fire-places being of the 
most primitive construction, they throw out 
but little heat. 

Meats are exceedingly dear; they average 
twenty cents a pound. A pair of fine chickens, 
from two to two and a half dollars. Eggs, 
two and three cents apiece. Butter varies 
from: thirty to fifty cents a pound. A dish 
of vegetables for four persons costs about 
fifteen cents. Lard, twenty-four cente-a pound, 
and but little used in the culinary department. 
Lamp oil, eighteen cents a pound. Sperm 
candles, thirty-two cents a pound; sugar, about 
twenty cents a pound; coffee, forty cents a 
pound ; tea, one dollar and sixty cents a pound; 
bread, five and six cents a pound, according to 
quality. Washing is estimated by the piece, 
according to the size and style of ornaments, 
averaging somewhat less than in the United 
States. 

A common seamstress gets thirty or forty 
cents, with three meals, a day. A carriage and 
horses costs about twelve hundred dollars a 
year; arrangements can be made with livery 
atables, to furnish a fine carriage with horses 
always at command, for the same amount. 
Schooling for boys or girls averages, board 
included, from two to three hundred dollars a 
year. A good day school, about 500 francs a 
year. Music teachers, from seventy-five cents 
to two dollars a lesson. A good plain upright 
piano costs from $150 to $250. 

Tt costs about $2,000 to furnish a small apart- 
ment neatly and comfortably. A smal! family 
of four persons, with modest habits, can live on 
$3,000; out of which sum, however, little can 
be extracted for amusements, Theatres are 
expensive—one seat at the grand opera costs 
nearly two dollars; in the smaller theatres, 
from $1 to $1.50. The expenses for dress are 
great; a modest style alone requires a consid- 
erable outlay. Leaders of fashion spend from 
$10,000 to $20,000 a year for their toilets; 
@ few hundred dollars outlay a year for that 
item does not admit of any great pretensions 
to elegance in dress. It requires a very large 
fortune to live in as much style as some of the 
old nobility, rich bankers, and speculators; and 
it is ridiculous for our republicans with small 
means to attempt to vie with those colossal 
fortunes, the incomes of which are larger than 
their capitals. The foregoing items will enable 
your readers to make a fair estimate of the cost 
of living simply in Paris, without pretending to 
enjoy the gayeties of a Paris season. 

The Parisians, like other townspeople, fly 
from the city in the early part of May, to visit 
the country and watering places, to return late 
in the fall. Such excursions are very costly, 
and. double the expense of living. But for 
those who desire to spend some months in the 
country, every facility is afforded in the neigh- 
borhood of Paris, where country houses are 
to be rented for a few months, comfortably and 
even elegantly furnished. 

The following is an account of a trousseau 
exhibited at one of the first lingéres of the 
Place Vendome, and ordered by the young 
Countess de Castellane, who was lately married 
to Prince Frederic de Ridziwill, a Prussian 
officer, and is a striking example of the many 
follies of extravagance committed by ladies of 
the present day. The young Princess is a 
daughter of the late Marquis de Castellane, who 
died Peer of France in 1847; her mother was 
a Princess de Talleyrand Perigord. The Prin- 
cess was married at Sagan, in Silesia, at the 
house of her grand aunt, the Duchezs Dorothé2 
de Sagan, born Pringess de Courlande. 

Among the remarkable things to be seen in 
that prcfusion of elegant lingerie, linen, richly 
embroidered and inlaid with the finest Valen- 
ciennes laces; there were five dozen pocket 
handkerchiefs, (if we may still denominate 
those elegant little squares, with a plain centre 
of batiste, scarce large enough to cover the tip 
end of the nose, by so vulgar a name,) attracted 
general attention and admiration. They were 
mostly of the finest linen cambric, elaborately 
embroidered with every variety of lace stitch, 
and trimmed with laces that must have fa'len 
from the hands of some unknown fairy. The 
twelve first cost two hundred dollars apiece ; 
another dozen, one hundred dollars; and so on, 
down to twenty dollars apiece. The marking 
of the arms alone cost sixty dollars apiece. 
The coat of arms of the house of Castellane, in- 
terwoven with those of the house of Ridziwill, 
surmounted by a Prince’s crown, was embroi- 
dered with a flexible gold thread, not to be in- 
jured by washing. 

The magnificent Cashmere shawl, one of the 
geven in the trousseau, representing all the col- 
ors, is of Turkish fabric, embroidered with gold 
and turquoise. 


LOCALIZING THE SLAVERY QUESTION AND 
SECURING PEACE. 


In the debate on the 22d, in the Senate, which 
followed the feeble effort of Dr. Fitch to bolster 
up the Lecompton usurpation, Mr. Douglas, 
in strong language, showed the operation of the 
President’s policy, in localizing the Slavery 
Question and securing peace : 


“ But we are told we must force the eyons 4 
ton Constitntion down the throats of the people 
for the sake of ; for the sake of localizing 
the quarrel. How is thatto be done? By pass- 
ing an act of Congress forcing a Constitution 
on the le of Kansas, against the will of that 
ple! What next? When you find the stub- 

rn, factious majority resisting the Govern- 
ment that you have imposed on them, the 
President will be called upon to use the army 
and the navy to put down insarrection ; and 
inasmuch as this Lecompton faction is only 
com of perhaps one tenth or one twenti 
eth of the whole people, and there is fot a man 
of them who dares stay there a day without the 
United States army 'to protect him, we should 
have a special message from the President, 
recommending an increase of the army, and the 
calling out of volunteers to march to Kansas 
te put down the insurrection, and maintain the 
Government which you force on them at the 
point of the beyonet. That is the mode in 








to the mansardes, (attic;) over them are the 
tcbaliérres, or servants’ rooms, with horizontal 


which you are going to localize the Kansas 
quarrel—by calling troops from Virginia and 


from Wisconsin, from Iilinois and from South 
Carolina, from Massachusetts and from Mis- 
sissippi, and stationing those voluateers around 
the city of Lecompton, to protect the Governor 
whom you impose upon -that against 
their will! Then I suppose there will be per- 
fect peaceand harmony among them all. You 
will restore peace in that way, and localize the 
Kansas difficulty! No, sir. The moment you 
impose @ Constitution on that people agains: 
their remonstrance and protest, you have na- 
tionslized this difficulty, and pledged yourselver 
to maintain that Government at the point of 
the bayonet, and with all the power at your com- 
mand. You have legalized civil war instead 
of localizing the Kansas quarrel. These are 
my convictions. I believe that such will be the 
consequences, if we proceed in this mad ca- 
reer of forcing a Constitution on a people 
against their will. I hope I may be mistaken, 
aud that such consequences will not result ; 
but, while such are my convictions, I must be 
permitted to express them. If my doing so 
brings down assaults on me, from. whatever 
quarter, high or low, from my own eection or 
an Opposite section, I must repel those assaults ; 
but I do not choose to go into any crimination 
or recrimination in regard to consistency on 
former phases of this question. Iam willing 
that my consistency shail be judged of by the 
public. I think my course is pretty well known, 
and I am willing that the people shall judge of 
it. Ifthe course of the Senator from Indiana 
is equally well known, let the people judge of it 
by that knowledge. If it is not as well known, 
I have no desire, no disposition, to hunt up old 
speeches and old records and old letters, to show 
his inconsistency. Consistency has very little 
to do with this question. The great point is, 
is it right to force a Constitution upon a people 
against their will? Am I not right in my op- 
position to that act of power ard oppression? 
I would rather argue that question than go in- 
to any controversies with political friends or 
even political opponents. I would prefer that 
they should consider me so humble an individ- 
ual that my history of fifteen years is not neces- 
sary to be discussed, inasmuch as during the 
whole fifteen years I have found them loud in 
praise of my course as to the political iniquities 
which they now propose to bring in judgment 
against me. 

“ But, sir, I ask no mercy in relaticn to this 
matter. I will not provoke controversy with 
anybody. I shall not shrink from the avowal 
of my opinions and the vindication of my char- 
acter, whenever I choose to do it. I may not 
reply to all. It may be an objec;to worry out 
my strength by these constant attacks from 
day today. Whenever I find it failing, I will 
reserve myself, and then come back and take 
a raking fire at the whole group. |Laughter.] 
But whenever I shall feel inclined, I will repel 
the blow at the time it is struck.” 


THIRTY-FIFTH CONGRESS, 
FIRST SESSION. 


Tuesday, December 22, 1857. 
SENATHS. 


Mr. Wilson introduced a bill to secure to 
actual settlers the alternate sections of the 
public lands received in grants to the States 
for railroads. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
President’s annual message. 

Mr. Fitch remarked, that if the election took 
place in Kansas yesterday, Congressional action 
on the subject would soon be required ; that is, 
assuming that there were no frauds which would 
vitiate that election. In expressing his views on 
the question, he desired that the decision of the 
people of the Territory whether to admit or to 
exclude Slavery should not be supposed to in- 
fluence his opinions; and he therefore wished 
to speak on the eubject in advance of any pos- 
sible knowledge here of the character of the 
proceedings at the election. 

He would remark, in advance, that while he 
shoutd feel hound to comment on some of the 
views expressed by the Senator immediately be- 
fore him, [Mr. Douglas,] he did not design to 
read him out of the party; but he would say, 
that a man might, by his own voluntary act, 
either by promoting discord in the party, or by 
some other means, place himself beyond the 

pale of the party, as such were put to the ne- 
cessity of reading persons out of their organiza: 
tion. If, however, there were any men in the 
Democratic party who wished to take a position 
outside of the party, or who attempted to fo- 
ment discord in the party in return for some 
fancied grievance in time past, they would do 
well to remember the fate of every such attempt 
that has ever been made, from the days of Burr 
to those of Van Buren. 

Mr. Fitch was in favor of admitting Kansas 
with whatever Constitution she might present 
here, provided it was republican in form. The 
Convention had the power to submit the Con- 
stitution or withhold it, and were only respon- 
‘sible to the people of Kansas for the manner in 
which they exercised that right. He desired to 
adopt the course productive of the least evil to 
the greatest number. 

Mr, Douglas replied. If differing from the 
President was “faction,” that Senator had 
double that amount of faction with himself. 
He had not become the mere servile tool of any 
President, so as to feel himself bound to take 
every recommendation without examining to 
see whether it met his approbation or not. As 
to harmony in the Democratic party, he had 
only to say, if the Democratic Senators and the 
President would stand by the Cincinnati plat- 
form, there would be harmony between them 
all and himself. “Cal! it faction—call it what 
you please,” said he, “I intend to stand by the 
Nebraska bill; to stand by the Cincinnati plat- 
form; to stand by the organization and prin- 
ciples of the party ; and I defy opposition, from 
whatever quarter it comes.” 

The Senate, afier an executive session, ad- 
journed. 





HOUSE. 


The House went into committee on the Sen- 
ate Treasury note bill. 

Mr. Grow opposed the sending forth of irre- 
deemable paper currency—there being nothing 
in the Treasury to redeem the issue, it would 
add to the evils which now prevail. He favor- 
ed a loan, which would bring forth $20,000,000 
of coin now in secret recesses, unemployed and 
waiting a safe investment. 

Mr. Smith of Va., Mr. Adrain, and Mr. J. 
Glancy Jones, severally advocated the bill. 

Mr. Morris, of Pa., looked upon this as an 
attempt to return to the policy with which the 
Government commenced, namely, a national 
currency. He was in favor of a national bank, 
with such restrictions as were proposed by 
General Jackson. He rejoiced that the Gov- 
ernment has acknowledged its duty to supply a 
national currency, and was glad that the Presi- 
dent had adopted one of the principles in the 
old Whig platform. ° 

Various amendments were debated, and 
finally the Committee rose, ‘ 

The House paseed the Senate’s Treasury note 
bill without any amendment, The vote stood— 
yeas 118, nays 86. 

The House also passed the Senate’s joint 
resolution providing for an adjournment of 
Congress from Thureday next to the 4th of 
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would give no vote in Congress towards con- 
sumimating this gigantic fraud. He was asked 
to susperd his: judgment, and await the issue 
of the election on the 21st instant. Why wait 
for that result, when it was placed in the , Bese 
of those who had devised the whole of this in: 
defensible scheme? Would Southern Senators 
suspend ¢heir opinions upon the result of an 
election in Kansas, to be conducted by Gen. . 
Lane and men whom he might select and ap- 
point? Why, then, expect of him to repose 
confidence in Mr. Calhoun and his con- 
federates ? 

And why this indecent haste to hurry Kan- 
sas into the Union? Is it to “localize” the 
Slavery agitation? Theat agitation he verily 
believed would be intensified by the admission 
of Kansas under this odious instrument. So 
far from being “localized,” it would in all prob- 
ability be “nationalized” by that act. What 
if this Constitution be recognised by Congress, 
and the people of Kansas refuse to obey the 
officers elected under it? It would then be 
the duty of the Federal Government to put 
down with the army of the United S:ates such 
an insurrection against the “legal authorities;’’ 
and, if strife arose in Kansas under such circum- 
stances, would Iowa and Mississippi, Massachu- 
setts and South Carolina remain indifferent 
spectators of the civil war? It was idle, there- 
fore, to talk of giving peace to Kangas or to the 
country upon any other principles or condi- 
tions than those of eternal right and justice. 
Peace can come only by giving an opportunity 
for the voice of the majority in Kansas to make 
itself distinctly heard. Beneath it all, partisan 
and sectional clamor would be husheds 

The speaker closed by describing the Le- 
compton Constitution as the mest monstrous 
fraud ever undertaken under the forms of Jaw. 
In a Government like ours, frauds upon popular 
liberty could be effected only under color of 
law, and therefore became doubly dangerous. 
Aq farther illustration of the grasping spirit 
which seemed to animate the members of the 
Lecompton Convention the stipulations of the 
“ordinance” were cited, ani pronounced un: 
just and unreasonable beyond all former ex- 
ample. In claiming “the unquestioned right 
to tax the public lands in Kansas,” they claimed 
what Congrees had never yet granted, and 
which, in view of the claim now set up as “ un- 
questioned,” would require some specific action 
in preservation of the right of eminent domain 
thus explicitly denied to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Broderick, of California, in a few re- 
marks, expressed his concurrence with Mr. 
ay and Mr. Stuart in their opposition to 
the Lecompton Constitution ; but, unlike them, 
he held the President and the Administration 
mainly responsible for the pending complication 
of the Kansas question, as well as for the pop- 
ular outbreak that might result from it. He 
was surprised that the President should come 
before Congress with the declaration in bis 
message that the election for delegates to the 
late Convention had been fairly held, when 
there was reason to know that Gov. Walker 
had communicated to him, before his message 
was written, the fact that no registry of voters 
had been made in nineteen counties of the Ter- 
ritory. And he was further surprised that the 
Slavery question should be deemed fo promi- 
nent, when, as it was generally understood in 
Kansas and in the ccuntry, that question had 
been virtually decided at the last October elec- 
tion, in which the Free State candidate for Del- 
egate to Congress [ Mr. Parrott] had been chosen 
by a large majority over Mr. Ransom, the Dem- 
ocratic nominee, and that, too, although the 
latter received more than the Pro-Slavery vote 
in that Territory because the candidate of the 
National Democracy. 

He regretted to differ with any cf h's party, 
for he was a strong party man, and had labored 
earnestly in behalf of Mr. Buchanan’s election. 
Nor conid he be suspected of “ Free soilism,” as 
he had been opposed to the patrons of that po- 
litical faith from the days of the Wilmot Proviso 
to the present time. As it was, however, he 
must obey his honest convictions of duty, and 
hold the President to the responsibility assumed 
with regard to the Lecompton Constiiution. In 
view of the tyranny attempted to be exercised 
by the members of the late Convention, he 
wondered at the forbearance of the people of 
Kansas.. If they had proceeded to acts of the 
grossest insult and violence against the men 
who thus sought to oppress them, it would de- 
serve to afford as little matter for regret as 
surprise. He desired, for the present, merely 
to announce the opinion which would govern 
his course, with the view of at once placing 
himself “ right on the record.” 

The Senate then adjourned until the 4th day 
of January. 

HOUSE. 

Mr. Warren rose to a question of privilege, 
and offered the preamble and resolution in re- 
gard to Utah which was published several days 

‘0. 

We Warren said that this was a case which 
the country and every honest man desired to 
be investigated. Members were sitting here 
with a Delegate from a Territory which was 
not only nominally but legally in open rebel- 
lion against the Government of the United 
States. 

Mr. Banks said the fact that the preamble 
declares that a state of war existe, did not 
bring matters before the House as a question 
of privilege. He admitted that the conclusion 
affected the Delegate’s rights, but the facts on 

which Mr. Warren based his conclusions did 
not affect his rights at all. 

The Speaker remarked that the preamble 
might or might not be adopted by the House. 

Mr. Bocock agreed that this was a question 
of privilege, but it would be for the House to 
say whether the reasons assigned should be 
admitted. He was not nor was the House 
prepared to assert that the facts charged con- 
stitute sufficient ground for the rejection of 
the Delegate. 

The House cannot eet up an inquisiticn of 
morals or religion. We cannot declare a State 
or Territory in a condition of normal rebellion ; 
and that, therefore, its Representative is not 
entitled to be heard on this floor. A part of a 
Scate might be in rebellion, yet those who are 
true and loyal are entitled to representation. 
But we have no facts by which we can declare 
Utah in legal rebellion egainst the country. 
Where is the message of the President declar- 
ing that Utah is ina sta'e of rebellion? It 
would do no harm to refer this resolution to 
the Committee on Territories for investigation. 

Mr. Humphrey Marshall thought that, under 
all the circumstances of the case, the resolu- 
tioa should not be adopted. He stated his 
views at some length. 

Mr. Davis, of Maryland, said that, accordicg 
to his view of the Constitution, we are not en- 
titled to assume that any State or Territory is 
in rebellion or war against the United States, 
There cannot be resistance by any legal author- 
ities, but by certain evil-disposed persona. If 
the Dele ga'e did not take part in the rebellion, 
he stands here as a Representative with rights 
equal to thoce of any cther person. Puniéh- 
ment shou'd not he visited on the innocent. 

Mr. Banks ssid there was no one who would 
more readily enter into an investigation than 
himself, but the President had not informed the 


Honse that Utah is in a state of rebellion, but 
that Brigham Young had threatened it. 

Mr. Warner insieted it was dué to the coun- 
try to make the investigation, and that no at- 
tempt had been made on his part to expel the 
Delegate without a hearirf. By the proclama- 
tion of Brigham Young, U.ah is in a state of 


January. 
* The House then adjourned. 


Wednesday, December 23, 1857. 
SENATE. 


Various branches of the President’s message 
were appropriately referred. 

Mr. Simmons gave notice of his intention (o| Mr. Koyee remarked that no gevtleman had 
introdyce a lower valuation bill. + less sympathy with the Mormons than he had; 

Mr, Stuart, after an elaborate examination of | but, in his opinion, the inquiry proposed could 
the whole question, said it was not nece to | not be entered upon without violating the prin- 
rely upon an analysis of the Lecompton Con | ciple of law, to confound the innecent with the 
stitution to detect the fraudulent design of its | guilty. ; 
framers. These latter had openly avowed and] Mr. Colfax earnestly argued in favor of the 
assigned as their reason for not submitting the | -esolution, and showcd that the people of Utah - 
Constitution, that the people would have voted | are in rebellion. i iu 
it down, and hence the necessity of the plo:} Mr, Keitt moved that the resolution be laid 
contrived to fasten it upon them against their | upon the table; but the question was decided 
will, The plan was bold, but it was not in-| in the negative—yeas 72, nays 118. 
genious, It sete the popular will at defiance.| The resolution was agreed to, and the pre- 
but in @ manner too preposterous to admit the | amble adopted by a vote of yeas 167, nays 77. 








hope of success, For himeelf, at leset, hei Mr. Faulknzr, from the select committee, 
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made a report to provide for the accommoda- 
tion of reporters and foreign ministers, and a 
ladies’ gallery; that a room shall be set apart 
for a telegraph office; empowering the Door- 
keeper to emp'oy eix additional messe 
and eix laborers; aud curtailing the classes 0 
‘peraons to be admitted tothe floor. The report 
‘was adopted. 

The deaths of Mesers. Brenton and Lockhart, 
late of Indiana, were announced, and the House 
adjourned to the fourth of January. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 31, 1857. 














THE LAST NUMBER OF THE VOLUME. 


With this number, the Mra closes its eleventh 
volume. How many of our subscribers, at this 
important jancture, intend to leave ue? With 
how mary shall we commence our twelfth 





THE NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPEDIA. 


We shall notice in our next number Apple- 
ton’s New American Cyclopzdia, the firat num- 
ber of which is just issued. It-is published by 
subscription only. 

A special agent of the Messrs. Appletons is 
now in this city, who will call on the citizens 
generally, Orders for him may be sent to Shil- 
lington’s bookstoré—where copies may be 
seen—and they will receive prompt attention. 


CAPTURE OF WALKER, AND RETURN TO 
THE UNITID STATES, 


In cur news columns may be found an ac- 
count of the capture of the “ man of destiny,” 
as our Southern friends like to style him, 
and his return to the United States. His career 
was cut short. The time has not yet come for 
Awericanizing Central America, 

This sudden catastrophe must afflict the 
Southern Propaganda. The President will soon 
find out that he has stirred up a hornet’s neat. 
Perhaps the Commodore will appear to have 
displayed too much zeal. 

At all events, the Administration must do 
something to assuage the bitterness of the dis- 
appointment of the fire-eaters. What of Cuba? 





MR. BENTON AND THE SUPREME COURT. 


Historical and Legal Examination of the Decision of the 
Supreme Court in the Dred ScottCase. By the Author 
of the Thirty Years’ View. New York: D. Appleton 
&Co. Fort sale in Washington by J. Shillington. 

We are indebted to Mr. Benton for a copy of 
this “ Examination,” which, although at one 


the author, bears all the marks of his inex- 
haustible intellect, and is a triumphant refuta- 
tion of the dicta of the Supreme Court, in re- 
gard to the “ unconstitutionality of the Mis- 
souri Compromise, and the self-extension of 
the Federal Constitution to the Territories.” 

In an elaborate Introductory Note he sets 
forth at length his objections to the decision 
of the Court,” not only because it was without 
jurisdiction and wrong in itself, but because it 
was political, pertaining to the policy of civil 
government of the Union, interfering with the 
administration of the affairs of the State.” 

The ground is taken and ably maintained that 
Congress holds its powers from the Constitu- 
tion, must construe these powers for itself, is 
not bound by the decisions of the Supreme 
Court ; and that this Tribunal has no right to 
attempt to decide political questions, “ affect- 
ing Congress in its legislative capacity.” 

Congress ought to follow its own opinion, in- 
dependently, as it did “in the case of the 
United States Bank, the Sedition Law,” &c., 
“ regardless of the Court’s decision.” ~ 


Mr. Buchanan appears to entertain quite 
a different view. He hailed the opinion of 
the Court in the case of the Missouri Com- 
promise, although it assumed to set aside the 
views on which the Government had acted 
from the beginning of the Constitution, and 
would doubtless be pleased if the Court would 
settle for the Executive and Congress all ques- 
tions on which they have to act. In other 
words, he would have Congress and the Execu- 
tive look to the Court, rot the Constitution, 
for the definition of their powers, swear allegi- 
ance to the Court, not the Constitution. 

Mr. Benton next proceeds to his main work, 
the Examination of the Court’s Opinion, under 
three heads: 

1, As it concerns the power exercised by 
Congress over the original territory of the Uni- 
ted States.: 

2. As it concerns the new territory acquired 
by the Louisiana Purchase. 

3. As it respects the Missouri Compromise 
Act. 

The great object is to show that Congress 
exercised, and rightfally, supreme authority 
over the Territories, both original and acquired ; 
that it governed them independently of the 
Constitution, by virtue of sovereign and propri- 
tary rights; that the question of admitting or 
prohibiting Slavery “ never rose higher than a 
question of expediency ;” and that all this con- 
tinued to be the case, without distinction of 
men or parties, and with the universal concur- 
rence of all the departments of the Govern- 
ment, legislative, @xecutive, judiciary, State 
and Federal, from the legislative adoption of 
the Ordinance of 1787, in the year 1789, down 
to the abrogation of the‘Missouri Compromise 
in 1856. 

We nead not say with what energy the argu- 
ment is presented, with what an array of facts 
and variety of illustrations it is enforced. 

The author sees clearly the practical effect 
. sought by the promulgation of the new doctrines 
especially that of the “ Self-Extension of the 
Constitution with Slavery to Territories ’—the 
institution of Slavery instantly in all Territory, 
over all opposing laws and usages. 

“ That is the declared effect of the transmi- 
gration of the Constitution to free territory by 
the author of the doctrine; and great is the 
extent of country, either acquired or to be ac- 
quired, in which the doctrine is to have appli- 
cation. All New Mexico and California, at the 
time it was broached—all the Territories now 
had, wherever situated, and as much as can be 
added to them—these additions have already 
been considerable, and vast, and varied acces- 
sions are still expected. Arizonia has been ac- 
quired ; fifty millions were obliged to Mexico 
for her northern half, to include Monterey and 

Saltillo; a next is now offerred for Sonora and 
Sinoloa, down to Guayamas; Tehuantepec, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Darien, the Spanish part 
of San Domingo, Caba, with islands on both 
sides of the tropical continent’ Nor do we 
stop at the two Arizonias, thin coasts and islands 
as they are; but, circumscribing the homoge- 
neous globe, we look wistfully at the Sandwich 
Islands, and on some germ in the Polynesian 
ap; and plunging to the antipodes, pounce 
wo upon F'ormosa in the Chinese sea. Such 
were the schemes of the last Administration, 
and must continue, should its policy continue. 
Over these provinces, and islands, and 


porte, now free, our Constitution must spread, 
tif we acquire them, and the decision of the 

upreme Court stande,) overriding and over- 
ruling all AntiSlavery law in their respective 
limits, and planting African Slavery in its place, 
beyond the power of Congress or the people 


there to prevent it.” 


After this, we cannot suppose that the veter- 
an author of this cearching Examination, who 
sees 80 clearly the fearful consequences of these 
Opinions of the Supreme Court, can bring him- 
self to support in any way an Administration 
aud a Party which have formally incorporated 
them into their creed, and pledged themselves 


to abide by them in their policy. 


see The Editor of the Era will receive his 


»| except through the limited Sovereignties de- 


POLITICAL TRUTHS — RIGHT OF SELF-GOV- 
ERNMENT—POPULAR SOVEREIGNTY. 


It is impossible to state the fundamental 
Truths of Political Science with mathematical 
exactness. Theorists who attempt this, and 
then undertake to reason accordingly, fall into 
inextricable difficulties. 

The axiom of the Declaration of Independ- 
pendence, that “ Governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed,” 
needs careful interpretation to give it any prac- 
tical value. Let us attempt to apply the Prin- 
ciple which seems so intelligibly.enunciated to a 
State—for example, South Carolina. Whoare 
the “governed?” Men, women, and children— 
white, black, and mulattc—free people and slaves. 
Does the Government of the State derive its 
“just powers” from the consent of all these 
classes? Literally, all are “ governed ”—but, 
as a matter of fact, we know that slaves, and 
colored people, and women, and children, are 
not included in that term : their consent is not 
asked to the endowment of the Government 
with any power ; all that is necessary is, the con- 
sent of the free white males. But, here again 
we must resort to interpretation. Only free 
white males over twenty-one are meant. Why? 
By what law of nature is it, on what self-evident 
principle is it, that free white males of eighteen, 
nineteen, twenty, are excluded? And is the 
consent of all free white males over twenty-one 
necessary to secure a just: power to the Govern- 
ment? No—otherwise there never could be 
apy just Government. The consent of only a 
majority of them is required. Must the con- 
sent be formal or implied, preliminary or sub- 
sequent? The Declaration sayeth not. 

Here then is & great Truth, as it is called, of 
the Declaration of Independence, stated in 
terms so inexact as to require a series of con- 
structions to make it intelligible and fit for ap- 
plication. The proposition that “all Govern- 
ments derive their just powers from the consent 
of the governed,” means, generally, that they de- 
rive their power from the consent of a majority 
of males over twenty-one, or exceptionally, as in 
the case of South Carolina and other slave 
States, from the consent of a majority of the 
free white males over twenty-onc—the consent 
in both cases being either formal or implied. 
This may answer as a convenient definition 
of a Principle, acted upon in this country, but 
it will not bear the test of rigid scrutiny. Sup- 
pose, for instance, the majority of free white 
males should endow the Government with pow- 
er to prohibit religious worship except in one 
way, and to exact a certain religious belief as 
a test of eligibility to cffice, would it be a just 
power ? 

Every one sees that something more is neces- 
sary to constitute a just power in Government, 
than the consent of the governed—of the ma- 
jority of males over twenty-one. Jt must be in 
accordance with justice—with the natural right 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, as 
inherent in every human being. Right and 
wrong do not depend upon majorities or minor: 
ities. Neither a minority nor the whole of a 
community can invest Government with a just 
power to do injustice. 

Another example of the inexactness with 
which Political Truths are stated, is to be found 
in the discussion of what is called “ Sovereign- 
ty.” “Sovereignty ” means, supreme power, In 
its highest sense, it belongs to God alone. As 
defining powers existing in human conditions, 
it admits of various meanings. It is the high- 
est power in a State—but there may be inferior 
Sovereignties. There is an absolute Sover. 
eignty and a limited Sovereignty. That of the 
Czar is absolute, that of the Queen of England, 
limited. We do not call our President, Sover- 
eign, and yet, officially, during his term of of. 
fice, he wields more power than Queen Victo- 
tia. We do not style Congress, Sovercign ; yet it 
is less amenable to public opinion than the 
British Parliament, which is often styled Sover- 
eign. American politicians speak of the Sov- 
ereign People, although the People are the 
governed,” not the Government; and of the 
Sovereign States, although the Federal Consti- 
tution, and the Laws passed in pursuance 
thereof, are the supreme law of the land, “ any- 
thing in the laws of the States to the contrary 
notwithstanding.” 

It is vain to attempt to confine the word 
Sovereignty to one thing, as Governor Walker 
does in his Letter to the President. Usage for- 
bids it. So restricted a definition would lead to 
continual misunderstandings. Sovereignty re- 
sides alone in the People, says Mr. Walker— 
that is, in the People of each State : there is no 
other Sovereignty. And yet, it is only on rare 
occasions that this Sovereienty makes itself 
manifest, as, for example, in the creation, the 
ratification, or the amendment of a Conatitu- 
tion—never in the ordinary functions of Gov- 
ernment, never in the administration. 
Sovereignty resides in the People of each 
State, as the source of all political power. That 
is true; but the term is greatly expanded in 
popular acceptation. Each State—that is, the 
Government of each—being the State organ- 
ized, is sovereign and independent in relation to 
other State Governments. The United States— 
that is, the Government, being the States or- 
ganized for certain purposes, as one body, is 
free, sovereign, independent, in relation to all 
other Governments. The State Government, 
being supreme within ifs limits, is Sovereign. 
The Federal Government, being supreme 
within its limits, is Sovereign. 

The People of each State, being the source of 
all power in either, are Sovereign, although 
they cannot act upon the humblest individual 


rived from themselves. The citizen owes alle- 
giance to the Government of his State and to 
the Government of the United States: to them 
he looks for protection—their laws he obeys: 
he does net acknowledge allegiance to “ the 
People,” or look to them for protection; and 
they do not enact the laws regulating his 
interests, Strange that the only American 
Sovereign should be so completely ignored by 
everybody, except the political theorist and the 
demagogue ! 

Sontbern dogmatists of a certain school claim 
that Sovereignty over the Territories resides 
alone in the People of the States—or, more pre- 
cisely, in the People of each State. According 
to this, there are thirty-one distinct Sovereign- 
ties over our Territories, each possessing an 
equal right to govern them. When they ‘ac- 
quired their Sovereignty, how they are to ex- 
ercise it, how they are to decide, when conflict. 
ing in their views, we are not informed. The 
Constitution of a State defines what the State 
Government may do, and how it shali be done ; 
the Constitutioa of the United States defines 
what the Federal Government may do, and 
how it shall be done ; but we have no Constitu- 
tion directing how the People of each State 
shall, as a Sovereign, exercise Sovereign func- 
tions over the Territories of the Union. 
This Southern notion is too ridiculous for fur- 
ther comment. 
- Next, we have the theory that the people of 
a Territory possess Sovereignty, and, in the ex- 
ercise of their Sovereign rights, have a right to 
determine their own institutions—a theory just 
as groundless as the one just noticed. The 
Sovereignty of the People ofa Territory! When 
do they acquire it? At first, a hundred adven- 
turers settle on a vast domain, acquired by the 
Government of the United States. Doee Sov- 
ereignty reside in them? Does settlement in- 


which they occupy a few thousand acres ? 
They multiply; immigration adds to their 
numbers. Congress encloses them within cer- 
tain boundaries—organizes them into a political 
community—gives them a Constitution—au- 
thorizes them to carry on the work of self-gov- 
ernment to a certain extent—appoints them a 
Governor, a Secretary of State, an Attorney 
General, a Judiciary. Who exercises Sover- 
eign right here—the people of a Territory, or 
Congress? Can they do more than they are 
authorized to do? Can they exercise a sin- 
gle power not granted by Congress? And has 
not the power been again and again reserved 
by Congress, to revise their laws, and to annul 
them, should it see proper? Are they Sover- 
eign, then, after their Territorial organization? 
Where is the evidence? Brigham Young and 
his People, acting upon this assumption, are 
denounced as rebels; the House of Represent- 
atives, affirming that they are rebels, appoints 
a Committee to examine the right of their 
Delegate to hold his seat in that body; the 
President dispatches an army to put down the 
rebellion; and if the counsel of Senator Douglas 
be followed, the act organizing their organiza- 
tion as a Territory will be repealed! 

Territorial Sovereignty! Squatter Sovereign- 
ty! Popular Sovereignty in Territories! What 
miserable mockery. 

The men who deal most flippantly with these 
phrases, know that they mean nothing. 

The plain truth is that which has always 
been acted upon, in a greater or less degree: 
The Sovereignty over the Territories of the 
Union resides in the Federal Government. The 
States ceded to the Congress of the Confeder. 
ation the Northwest Territory; Congress ac- 
cepted the cession, and provided an Ordinance, 
in the form of a Compact, for its government. 
The Congress of the Constitution, through that 
instrument expressly, became bound by the en- 
gagements of the old Congress, and, in pursu- 
ance of this obligation, at its first session 
passed an act recognising that ordinance, and 
giving it effect. The clause in the Constitu- 
tion, authorizing it to pass all needful rules 
and regulations for the Territory or any other 
property of the’ United States, was clearly in- 
tended to apply to that Territory, but being 
general in its views, and required by the re- 
lations of the Federal Government to any Ter- 
ritory, would apply reasonably to any other 
Territory which might be acquired. 

Whether tha framers of the Constitution con- 
templated further Territorial acquisition, we do 
not know: certainly they did not grant power 
in express terms to acquire ; although, in con- 
ferring on the President and the Senate power 
to make Treaties, it may be argued that they evi- 
dently canferred the power of Territorial acqui- 
sition. So, too, the same power might be inci- 
dental to the power of Congress to declare war. 
Conquests might be made, and conquests re- 
tained, as indemnity for wrong done, or securi- 
ty for peace. 

By Treaty, Conquest, or Purchase, the 
Federal Government has acquired Territory— 
not the Sovereign People of each separate 
State; and the power to govern is plainly in- 
separable from the power to acquire and pos- 
sess. Even were there no clause in the Con- 
stitution authorizing Congress to make all need- 
fal rules and regulations for the Territory or 
other property of the United States, the Feder- 
al Government, from the plain propriety and 
necessity of the case, must possess this right, 
as incident to its right to acquire. It alone 
is Sovereign over the Territories, and in the 
exercise of its rights, is limited by its dis- 
cretion—not by the Constitution, for the Con- 
stitution is a form of Government for the 
States united, not Territories. Territories have 
no State rights. 

The Federal Governnient may govern the 
Territories by a Governor and Council, or 
through a Governor, Legislature, and Judici- 
ary. It may, if it see proper, withhold the 
power of self-government, or it may grant it. 
It may authorize the people of a Territory to 
form a State Constitution, or refuse them au- 
thority. It may ratify the form of a State 
Constitution formed by them, voluntarily, and 
receive them into the Union, on their petition, 
or refuse such ratification and petition; and 
until admitted into the Union as a State, the 
people of a Territory have no sovereignty, but 
are under the control of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The Government may do wrong— 
may act oppressively — but it must then be 
arraigned, not on constitutional grounds, but 
on grounds of reason aud natural right. The 
people of a Territory have no right to resist 
under the Constitution, or in virtue of the Con- 
stitution, for it is not over them; it is not, as 
assumed by the Pro-Slavery majority of the 
Supreme Court, for Pro-Slavery purposes, ex- 
tended to them. Their only right of resistance 
is, the great natural right of revolution. 

We are at pains to make these views promi- 
nent, lest some of our readers be perplexed with 
the discussions which now seem to turn upon 
the question of Popular Sovereignty, and lose 
sight of the simple, clear, well-established prin- 
ciples held by the Republicans in common with 
the founders of our Constitution, concerning 
the relations of the Federal Government to 
Territories. 

The dcctrine that would place them under 
thirty-one distinct Sovereignties, would make 
all Territorial Government an impossibility. 
The doctrine that claims for the people of a 
Territory, before or after Territorial organi- 
zation, Sovereign rights, has no ground to rest 
upon—is inconsistent with the power always 
exercised by Congress over Territories, by the 
consent and co-operation of all parties—and 
cannot be carried out without encouraging 
them in rebellion. 

The doctrine that the Federal Constitution 
is self-extended to the Territories is false, be- 
cause that paper was made by the people of the 
United States, not Territories ; for States, not Ter- 
ritories ; applies to States, not Territories. If so 
extended, all Territories would at once rise to 
the rauk and claims of States, and as such, 
be entitled, without act of Congress, to organize 
State Constitutions, form State Governments, 
and elect Representatives and Senators to 
Congress. 

The only true doctrine is, that the Federal 
Government is Sovereign over Territories, has 
a right to govern them at its will, to keep them 
in a Territorial condition so long as it shall 
deem best, to prohibit in them any institution 
or practice which it may judge detrimental te 
the public welfare, to admit them as States, 
either by authorizing preliminary Conventions 
to form State Constitutions, or by ratifying the 
proceedings of Conventions held by the People, 
of their own motion. 

How it shall exercise this large power, is a 
question of justice and expediency, not consti- 
tional right. Taking the standard of natural 
right as the measure of the just powers of Gov- 
ernment, the Federal Government ought not 
oppress these people, ought to protect their 
rights and promote their interests, ought to con- 
sult their will, so far as the general welfare will 
allow, ought to invest them, as far as may be 
done, without injury to the United States, with 
the power of self-government, ought, whenever 
they desire, and their condition justifies it, ad- 
mit them as States. In regard specially to 
Kansas, it has done wrong, in repealing the act 
protecting the Territory against Slavery; in 





vest them with a right to govern the hundreds 
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of thousards of square miles of a Territory, of 


giving aid and countenance to attempts to force 
Slavery upon it; in recognising as a Legislativ 


body, an assemblage of men elected through 
notorious fraud and violence; in bestowing 
patronage on the chief actors in this transac- 
tion ; and in now attempting to bring Kansas 
into the Union with a Pro-Slavery Constitution ; 
which it knows, and the whole country knows, 
is repudiated by four-fifths of its qualified voters. 
In all this, we do not say it has violated the 
Constitution, but it has trampled upon justice 
and natural right, and made itself an accom- 
plice in oppression and fraud. It has abused 
its unquestioned Sovereignty over the Territory, 
by, disregarding the will of the majority, by 
trampling upon the Democratic doctrine of the 
right of self-government, by a policy, subversive 
of the peace and order of the Territory, detri- 
mental to the honor and dangerous to the 
Union of these States. 


PRESIDENTIAL INTERVENTION AGAINST 
SLAVERY. 





Mr. Douglas was severely censured by some 
Administration Senators, for insinuating that 
Washington influence would be brought to 
bear, to induce the Pro-Slavery men in Kansas 
to vote for the Constitution without Slavery, 80 
as to embarrass him and his friends in their 
opposition to the Constitution. 

The Washington correspondent of the Rich- 
mond (Va.) Enquirer, who seems to speak with 
authority concerning the acts and counsels of 
the Administration, in a letter to that paper 
dated December 21st, makes the following cu- 
rious revelation : 

“The President adheres firmly to the posi- 
tions assumed in his annual message, and 
thinks Gov. Walker’s pronunciamento will not 
entirely annihilate him. yf the Constitution 
should be stripped of the Slavery clause by the 
vote in Kansas to-day, and such Mr. Buchanan 
thinks will be the case, he is sanguine Congress. 
will accept the Constitution and admit the 
Slate—thus banishing from the halls of na- 
tional legislation this apple of discord, this bone 
of contention, this fruitful source of agitation 
and sectional excitement. 

“T understand that Gen. Denver, the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, was dispatched to 
Kansas, with special instructions to induce 
every Administration Democrat, whether Pro- 
Slavery or not, to vote against the Slavery 
clause of the Lecompton Constitution. This 
was the only salvation for the Constitution; and 
if the Free State men refused to vote it out, 
the Pro-Slavery men would have it to do. 
Events transpiring, after Gen. Denver left here, 
induced the President to appoint him Secretary 
of the Territory of Kansas, in the place of Mr. 
Stanton, removed.” 

The correspondent who writes the foregoing 
is a warm supporter of the Administration, and 
is writing to the leading Administration paper 
of the South. We presume he knows whereof 
he affirms. If the statement be true, it fur- 
nishes an extraordinary illustration of the doc- 
trine of Non-Intervention, so strongly insisted 
upon by the Administration ; and it shows, too, 
the desperate shifts the President has resorted 
to for the purpose of maintaining an untenable 
pasition. 





ANOTHER TEST. 


“ A Northern Democratic Editor” in Wash- 
ington publishes “a card” in the Union, depre- 
cating the severe strictures of Senator Douglas 
on the conduct of certain editors from the 
North, who, happening to be here, are sending 
home to their papers animadversions on his 
course. This particular editor avers his sincer- 
ity and purity, and sees not how Judge Doug- 
las could complain, were adhesion to the policy 
of recognising the Lecompton Constitution 
made a party test. The Kansas-Nebraska act, 
he says, the moment it became an Administra- 
tion measure, was made “ a test of straight-out 
Democracy.” He continues : 

“Tt was this test, however, that gave by turns 
every State in the North to the Black Republi- 
cans, and to the Senator himeelfa Black Republi- 
can colleague in the Senate. It was this test, 
though, that sifted the Democratic party, and 
gave it riddance of all the Anti-Slavery, Aboli- 
tion elements that had given it so much trouble 
before ; it purified the party, and in its results 
established the inalienable doctrine of Popular 
Sovereignty.” 

It will be observed that, in the spirit of a mar- 
tyr, he seems to rejoice in the sufferings and 
reverses sustained by his Party in the cause of 
Slavery. True, that terrible test prostrated them 
in every free State, but it purified them of the 
taint of sympathy with Liberty! What more 
could be desired? Unfortunately, time has 
shown that the Party after all was not thorough- 
ly purified—not yet made perfect through suf- 
fering for Slavery; and this “ Northern Demo- 
cratic editor ” seems willing to subject it to an- 
other test, still more excruciating. Exact ad- 
hesion to the Lecompton Constitution ; make it 
a test of Democratic orthodoxy, that the Party 
sustain the Administration in forcing the Con- 
stitution of a meager minority upon a vast ma- 
jority, a Pro-Slavery Constitution hatched by 
fraud upon a Free State People—and then you 
will thoroughly cleanse the Party of the slight- 
eat Anti-Slavery taint; no man would be left in 
it who is not ready at all times to do precisely 
what the Slaveholding Oligarchy requires. 
This “ Northern Democratic Editor ” has el- 
evated ideas of Democracy. 





THE PRESIDENT AND GOVERNOR WALKER. 


The President, through the Secretary of 
State, accepts the resignation of Gov. Walker, 
but deems it improper to reply to the argument 
which accompanies it. On one point, however, 
he sees fit to comment. 


“ You state that the President has changed 
his policy in regard to Kansas. And why this 
allegation? Simply because the Convention of 
Kansas having, in the exercise of the right be- 
longing to them, decided that they would not 
submit the whole Constitution to the people, al- 
though they have submitted the all-important 
and dangerous question of Slavery, which 
threatened to convulse the Union, and was 
alone prominent in the minds of the people 
throughout every State, he had not treated the 
submission of this momentous question as & 
mere nullity. 

“ Under these circumstances, it was his im- 
perative duty, and this in strict conformity with 
previous instructions, to take care that a fair 
election should be held on this vital question, 
and thus give peace to the Union. Had he 
acted in any other manner merely because he 
preferred the submission of the Constitution 
generally to the people, his responsibility would 
have been of the gravest character.” 

Not so grave as is the responsibility which 
he now assumes, of attempting to force a Con- 
stitution upon the People of Kansas, in defiance 
of the principle of self-government, and at the 
hazard of civil war. 

Mr. Buchanan may assume, if he please, that 
the Convention represented the People of Kan- 
sas, and that it has fairly submitted to the Peo- 
ple the question of Slavery, but all the world 
knows better. Facts flatly contradict him: 
The Convention was not called by a Legislature 
representing the People of Kansas. It was not 
elected by the People of Kansas, four-fifths of 
whom did not vote—some of them because the 
officers appointed by the so-called Legislature 
would not register them; some because they 
would not recognise, even in appearance, the 
authority of that body. It was chosen by an 
aggregate vote of less than 2,000, not more 
than a fifth of the number of voters in the Ter- 
ritory. The President of the Convention, Mr. 
Calhoun himself, acknowledged that it repre- 
sented only a minority. Nor did it submit the 
Question of Slavery fairly to the People. The 
question was, not whether Slavery should be 
authorized in the new State, or excluded, but 
whether slaves might be imported into it. That 





we do not misrepresent, is shown by the fol- 
lowing extract from the Proclamation issued by 


J. Calhoun, President of the Convention, an- 
nouncing the election to be held on the 2lst, 


the provision therefor, and the question to be 
determined : 


“ Now, therefore, be it known to the people 
of Kansas Territory, that on the aaid 21st ley 
of December, 1857, polls will be cpened in the 
several election districte of said Territory, at 
which the actual bona fide white male inhabit- 
ants, resident in said Territory, on said day 
aforesaid, ehall vote for or against the future 
introduction of Slavery into said State of Kan- 
sas,in the manner following, as required by 
said Constitution : 

“The voting shall be by ballot, and those 
voting for Kansas as a slave State shall vote a 
ballot with the words ‘ Constitution with Sla- 
very,’ and those voting for Kansas to be a free 
State shall vote a ballot with the words ‘Con- 
stitution with no Slavery.’ ” t 

“ The future introduction of Slavery ”—that 
was the question, and the only question sub- 
mitted. For the existing Slavery there, the 
Constitution had provided that it should be 
perpetual ! 

But even that single question was not submit- 
ted fairly, for no man could vote yea or nay 
upon it, without voting at the same time for 
the Constitution. If a Pro-Slavery man, no 
matter if he hated the Constitution, he must 
vote for it, if he would make known his will in 
favor of the future introduction of S'avery. 

The special pleading that might be excused 
in a pettifogger, does not become the Presi- 
dential office. 


e 


KANSAS—THE LEGISLATURE. 


The following resume of the work accom- 
complished by the Kansas Legislature, previ- 
ous to its adjournment, is given by the corred- 
pondent of the Tribune: 

“They repealed the law authorizing the Con- 
vention that framed the Lecompton Constitu- 
tion; vetoed by Stantun—passed over his veto. 
They passed the militia law; vetoed by Stan- 
ton—passed over his veto. They elected offi- 
cers under it. They provided for submitting 
the Lecompton Constitution to a fair vote of 
the people on the 4th of January; approved by 
Stanton. They passed a law to punish election 
frauds; approved by Stanton. They passed a 
joint resolution protesting against the Lecomp- 
ton Constitution, setting forth the facts in con- 
nection with it, and, as the representatives and 
Governor of the Territory, demanded that Con- 
gress shall not admit Kansas as a State under 
it; signed by Stanton. They proposed a con- 
current resolution, reaffirming the Topeka Con- 
stitution, declaring it to be the organic law for 
the future State, chosen as such by a majority 
of the people, and demanding admission under 
it as a Siate of the Union. This was placed 
in the shape of a concurrent resolution, to re- 
lieve Stanton fro: the necessity of signing it. 
Both of these sets of resolutions are to be sent 
by the Speaker of the House and the President 
of the Council to the President, and each pre- 
siding officer of Congress. ; 

“The Legislature rejected the bill for elect- 
ing delegates to a Constitutional Convention. 
They neglected or refused to take any steps for 
submitting the Topeka Constitution together 
with the Lecompton Constitution. They re- 
jected the bill providing for electing officers 
under the Lecompton Constitution in January, 
to be the officers in case of the acceptance of 
said Constitution by Congress.” 


The Legislature of Kansas, at its special ses- 
sion, acted with prudence and energy. 

The Militia Bill was necessary to save the 
Territory from being exposed through the re- 
missness or sinister policy of the Governor, 
who, holding his appointment from Washing- 
ton, might entertain views inconsistent with the 
interests of the People. 

Their provision for submitting the Lecomp- 
ton Constitution to a vote of the People on the 
4th of January, will test the sense of the whole 
People in regard to that instrument, and when 
the returns shall be sent to Congress, the Pres- 
ident may find reason to change his position. 

The Legislature was undisturbed during its 
session. General Cass, in the Letter of Instruc- 
tions to Mr. Denver, now Acting Governor, 
says: 

“The Territorial Legislature doubtless con- 
vened on the 7th inst., and while it remains in 
session, its members are entitled to be secure 
and free in their deliberations. Its rightful ac- 
tion must also be respected. Should it author- 
ize an election by the people for any purpose, 
this election should be held withoutinterruption, 
no less than those authorized by the Conven- 
tion. While the peace of the Territory is pre- 
served and the freedom of election is secured, 
there need be no fear of disastrous consequen- 
ces. * * From whatever quarter it is 
attempted to interfere by violence with the elec- 
tion authorized by the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, or which may be authorized by the Legis- 
lature, the attempt must be resisted, and the 
security of the elections maintained. The peace- 
able progress of these elections can obviously 
occasion no injury to any citizen of any party, 
because their results can have only their due 
weight under the Constitution and laws.” 

Mr. Denver is now exercising the functions 
of Governor. The disturbances at Fort Scott 
did not grow out of the elections, but out of 
feuds between the Free State and Pro-Slavery 
men. Judge Williams, through the Union, 
charges the blame upon the former, the corres- 
pondent of the St. Louis Democrat, upon the 
latter. Several lives were lost, on both sides, 
and United States troops were called out. The 
particulars have not yet reached us, but the ac- 
counts seem to be exaggerated. 





MR. BRODERICK VERSUS THE PRESIDENT. 


The California Senator, Mr. Broderick, on 
Wednesday of last week came out boldly against 
President Buchanan in his Kansas policy. When 
Democrats grow manly and outspoken, there is 
hope that the race of doughfaces may come to 
anend, Mr. Broderick spoke as follows : 


“ As I am the only Senator, I believe, on this 
side of the House who feels disposed, with the 
Senator from Illinois and the Senator from 
Michigan, to oppose the Lecompton Constitu- 
tion, I should like, before the adjournment of 
the Senate to-day, to be heard for a very few 
minutes on this question. 

“T have listened to the debate very attentive- 
ly, and while I agree with the Senator from 
Illinois and the Senator from Michigan in most 
of what they have said, I disagree with them in 
regard to the President’s connection with the 
question. When the President of the United 
States sent Gov. Walker and Secretary Stanton 
to Kansas, they found the people there in a 
state of insurrection, and, after a great deal of 
labor on the part of those gentlemen, they restor- 
ed peace and quiet to Kansas. I think the 
President of the United States and his Cabinet 
are alone responsible for the present outbreak 
in Kansas. Governor Walker had returned 
to Washington before the President of the 
United States issued his message. He con- 
versed with the President of the United States 
on the subject of Kansas. I understand that 
he told him that fifteen out of the thirty-four 
counties in Kansas were deprived of a voice in 
the election of delegates to the Lecompton 
Convention. If I understand this subject, and 
I hope I do, I think that the President of the 
United States is alone responsible for the pres 
ent state of affairs in Kansas. It is the first 
time, I believe, in the history of this country, 
that a President of the United States ever 
stepped down from the exalted position he 
held, to attempt to coerce the people into a base 
submission to the will of an illegalized body of 
men. I have heard a great deal said about the 
question of Slavery being submitted to the 
people of Kansas. 3 

“Why, sir, I consider that the question of 
Slavery was submitted to the people of Kansas 
at the October election in a more favorable as- 
pect than it will ever be presented to them 
again. Mr. Ransom was nominated by the 
Democratic party for Congress, and if I had 
been a citizen of, Kansas I should have voted 
for him. The Pro-Slavery men of Kansas had 
the advantage of presenting a man from a free 
State for Congress ; for I understand, from very 

cod authority, that Mr. Ransom is not a Pro- 
lavery man. What was the result of that 
election? We find that Mr. Parrott, the Re- 
ae candidate for Congress, was returned 





@ majority of geome 3,000. I consider that, 
since the people of Kansas had a chance to delib- 


erate on the question of S'avery, and to express 
their views on it, at the election in October 
ast, the question of Slavery was settled. I 
have been informed, by two Pro-Slavery gentle- 
men from Kansas, that the Slavery question 
was not discussed at all about the time this 
Convention was called to make a Constitution. 
They considered that it had been disposed of 
at the October election, and, for that reason, 
that it would never be agitated in the Territory 
in. : 

ac am very sorry that I am placed in the un- 
fortunate position of disagreeing with my party 
on this question, for I believe that I rendered 
aa much service in my way in the election of 
Mr. Bachanan as any gentleman on tbis floor. 
He was my choice before the Convention at 
Cincinnati met. I considered him the most 
available and the most conservative candidate 
that could be presented to the American peo- 
ple for election to the Presidency, and for that 
reason I supported him. I regret very much 
that I am compelled to differ with him on this 
question ; but, sir, I intend to hold him respon- 
sible for it, I do not intend, because I am a 
member of the Democratic party, to permit the 
President of the United States, who has been 
elected by that party, to create civil war in 
Kansas. The only thing that has astonished 
me in this‘whole matter is the forbearance of 
the people of Kansas. If they had taken the 
delegates to the Lecompton Convention and flog- 
ged them, or cut their ears off, and driven them 
out of the country, I would have applauded 
them for the act. I have spoken for the pur- 
pose of placing myself right upon this ques- 
tion. 





WASHINGTON ITEMS. 


Just before its adjournment, the House of 
Representatives passed a resolution, providing 
new arrangements in the new Hall. They are 
as follows : 


1. Assigning portions of the galleries for the 
use of the press, of foreign ministers, and a 
ladies’ gallery. 

2. Reserving certain lobbies and staircases 
for the use of the press and persons admitted 
to the floor. 

3. Directing the superintendent to fit up the 
reporters’ gallery with seats, desks, and conve- 
niences for writing and taking notes. 

4. Reserving the room in the rear of the re- 
porters’ gallery for a telegraph room and for 
reporters. 

5. Directing the present document room to 
be fitted up for a cloak room for members. 

6. Authorizing six additional assistant door- 
keepers and assistant “messengers, and six ad- 
ditions] laborers. 

7. Amending the 17th, 18th, and 19th rules, 
enumerating the persons privileged to the floor, 
the terms upon which reporters may be assign- 
ed seats, &c. 

8. Allowing the committee further time to 
report on the matters referred to them. 

It is understood that the arrangements for 
members of the press will be completed during 
the present recess of Congress. 


Early in November, the sloop of war Dale, 
Commander McBilair, was lyizg at the mouth 
of the Congo river, when private information 
was obtained of the presence of an American 
slaver up the river. Lieut. T. Loe Walker, of 
the Dale, volunteered to lead an expedition, 
and in the launch, with a crew of 18 men, ce 
etrated to Ponto da Lenka, thirty miles’ from 
the mouth of the river, surprised the slaver at 
her moorings, got her under weigh, navigated 
safely through the shoals of the Congo, and in 
thirty-six hours from the time of leaving had 
her at anchor under the guns of the Dale, with 
the captain and crew in confinement. 

The prize proved to be the American barque 
W. G. Lewis, of 264 tons. She has been sent 
to the United States in command of Lieut. Ken- 
nard, late first lieutenant of the Dale, to whose 
position, as executive officer, Lieut. Walker 
now succeeds. 

On the morning of Nov. 12th, one of the first 
cutter’s crew of the Dale died, in five seconds, 
of sun stroke. 

nq George B. Butler, a distinguished New 
York politician in the ranks of the Democracy, 
is out in a strong letter against the Adminis- 
tration, for its advocacy of the Lecompton Con- 
stitution. In the same letter he declares it as 
his opinion that Slavery is not an evil, but a 
good ; but he believes in giving the people of 
Kansas fair play. 

Some of the letter-writers record rumors to 
the effect that the Administration is already so 
frightened at Mr. Douglas’s movement in de- 
fence of Popular Sovereiznty, that it will pro- 
pose that Congress accept the Lecompton Con- 
stitution, with a Proviso carrying it to the peo. 
ple of Kansas for ratification or rejection. 





Gen. Cass’s Letter to Gov. Walker. 

Washington, Dec. 23.—Mr. Secretary Cass 
has given the following reply to Gov. Walker's 
letter of resignation : 

Sir: On Wednesday last I received your 
communication of the 15th inst., tendering your 
resignation as Governor of Kansas. This resig- 
nation is accompanied by a long argument on 
the affairs of the Territory generally, to which, 
you are well aware, it would be impossible for 
this Department to reply. If every officer of 
the Government who feels himself constrained 
to refuse obedience to the instructions of the 
President shall pursue this unusual course, and 
thus place on the files of the appropriate 
Department a criticism on the policy of the 
Administration, no person knows better than 
yourself to what consequences this might lead. 
They must either cause the charges and argu- 
ments against the President to be filed among 
the public archives of the country, without con- 
tradiction or reply, or it must spend the time 
which ought to devoted to the public service in 
controversies with subordinate officers who 
may disapprove of the President’s policy. 

Whilst duty therefore forbids me to enter in- 
to a controversial discussion with you, on the 
various topics embraced in your argument, it 
is proper that I should make a remark on a 
single point. You state that the President has 
changed his policy in regard to Kansas. And 
why this allegation? Simply because the Con- 
vention of Kansas have, in the exercise of the 
rights belonging to them, decided that they 
would not submit the whole Constitution to the 
people, although they had submitted the all-im- 
portant and dangerous question of Slavery, 
which threatened to convulse the Union, and was 
alone prominent in the minds of the people 
throughout every State. He had not treated 
the submission of this question as a mere nulli- 
ty. Under these circumstances, it was his im- 
perative duty, and this in strict conformity 
with previous instructions, to take care that a 
fair election be held on this vital question, and 
thus give peace to the Union. Had he acted 
in any other manner, merely because he pre- 
ferred the submission of the Constitution origi- 
nally to the people, his responsibility would 
have been of the gravest character. He never 
intended or expressed the opinion that the Con- 
vention was bound to submit any portion of the 
Constitution to the people except the question 
of Slavery, much less that that portion would 
be invalid without such submission. Had he 
entertained such an opinion, this would have 
been in opposition to the numerous precedents 
which have occurred since the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution by the different States. 
The question of Slavery was the all-absorbing 
question, and you were sent to Kansas with the 
confidence of the President to carry out the 
principles of the Kansas-Nebraska act. With 
the question whether Kansas was to be a free 
or a slave State, you was not to interfere. You 
were to secure the people of Kansas a free and 
fair election, to decide the question for them- 
selves. The President was therefore happy to 
learn, from your despatches to this Departmen 
July at — in all your speeches you “es 
refraine m expressing any opinion as 
whether it would be aslave or free State. I 
am instructed to inform you that your resigna- 
tion of the office of Governor of Kansas has 
been accepted. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant. 
Lewis Cass. 
To Robert J. Walker, Washington. 





The Journal of Commerce tells the following 
reply of a boy to his mother: “ The father was 
of the keep-your children at-a-distance class, 
and the boy, wanting a new suit, very naturally 
ppp ety 

t you ur er my son 
said the mothes, ‘ Why, , | would ask 
him, only I don’t feel well enough acquainted 





with him,’ was the reply.” 
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THE FIRE-EATERS UPON MR. DOUGLAS. 


The Richmond South pours out the vials of 
its wrath upon Judge Douglas, for his opposi- 
tion to the Lecompton fraud. It says: 


“If Judge Douglas had been content with 
the delivery of a speech, no matter how obnox- 
ious its sentiments, he might have hoped for 
some charity of constraction and leniency of 
g the Democracy of the South; 
surely he cannot expect us to tolerate an 
act of such declared and determined hostility as 
is revealed in his resistance to the action of the 
Lecompton Convention. 

gotten, but for a blow there 
what more mischievous blo 
the Administration, 
Union, 


A Thrilling Adventure with the Mormons. 
C. G. Langdon, formerly connected with the 
United States ZSurveyor’s office in Utah, was 
engaged in his official duties at the time the 
United States Court was broken up, and wit- 
nessed the stampede of Uncle Sam’s officers, 
Brigham Young having declared that no Uni- 
ted States official should again set foot in the 
Valley, Langdon was prompted tovisit Salt Lake 
City, and see what preparations the Mormons 
were making. , He saw them casting cannon 
shot, and manufacturing grape and cannisier 
in great abundance, and some fifty men making 
Colt’s dragoon-size revolvers. He was detect- 
ed, however, and “spotted” for destruction. 
He says: 
“ Accordingly, on the 25th day of July, when 
crossing the street, I was assailed by a party of 
ruffians, was knocked down, and most shame- 
fully beaten with clubs and stones. 
erally cut and bruised and mavgled all over 
my head, face, breast, hands, and arms. I was 
taken home unconscious, and had it not been 
for some emigrants there who interposed, I 
should have been brutally murdered in the 
rey and : the least possible chance to 
efend myeelf. : : : : 
“All os quiet until the night of the 27th of | #lone in these journeyings—that is, he was 10! 
I was disturbed by loud rapping at the 
back door of the office, (I lived next door,) and 
also heard voices at the front door. 
Mr. Wilson raise the window above, and ask 
what was wanted. He was ordered to come 
down and deliver himself up, under arrest, by 
the authority of Governor Brigham Young. 
He asked what charge they had against him. 
‘Come down, and we'll d—n soon show you,’ 
was the reply. 
“The next heard was the door being broken 
open, and the voice of Mr. W. in expostulation 
The entreaties of his wife, beg- 
ging for them to spare her husband, mingled 
with with their oaths and obscene expressions, 
rendered the scene perfectly heart-sickening. 
I lay almost powerless with the pain of my 
wounds and conflicting thoughts and emotions, 
until suddenly I was thoroughly aroused by 
hearing them beneath my wirdow and at the 
I told my wife not to make a noise, 
or even cry; she did not cry, but her last words 
were, ‘For God’s sake, George, fly! 
if you can; I—I—cannot see you murdered! 
Oh, go! and I will do the best I can to detain 
them.’ 
I had time to put ona pair of pantaioons 
and one stocking, when without any ceremony 
the door was burst open, and a posse of mid. 
night assassins entered below. I motioned to 
my wife to extinguish the light, which she did. 
They immediately made a rush for the stairs, 
expecting no doubt that I was preparing for 
fight, but I could not have killed a mouse then. 
I stopped and kissed my infant boy, (perhaps 
e last time on earth,) then barely had 
time to leap from the window, and in doing so 
I cut my foot very badly. It seemed the Fates 
But suddenly the thought 
struck my mind, that if I could possibly make 
my escape, I might probably be the means of 
saving Wilson—thinking they dare not execute 
their bloody purpose on one alone, as the other 
would be too formidable a witness egainst them. 
For I thought of my wife and child—yes, I might 
yet live to rescue them from the blighting influ- 
ence of their teachings—from a life of poverty, 
ignorance, and wretchedness. Thus, with re- 
newed energy, I pursued my way through the 
corn fields and thickets, barefooted and bare- 
headed, and nearly nude; but at last I found 
a friend who relieyed me, all that lay in his 
power, by giving me a pair of moccasins and 
hat. Thanks, my friend; may you never 
want relief. 
I was hotly pursued several days. The next 
morning after I started for California, I had 
the satisfaction of seei 
mounted and armed to 


were against me. 


Words may be for- 
is no pardon. And 
w against the South, 
the Democracy, and the 
gnant enemy sug- 
dge Douglas, when 
ower to prevent a settle- 
fficulty on the basis of the 
Lecompton Constitution? It is idle to argue 
that he only stands upon a point of expediency. 
He repudiates the suggestion himself as a 
reproachful imputation, and claims to contend 
for an essential principle. The President deems 
it of great importance to the success of his 
administration, that Kansas shall be admitted 
into the Union with the Lecompton Conatitu- 
tion. Senator Douglas exerts every energy of | lantic. It is written with mani 
his nature to prevent that consummation.” 

The South, after interpreting the principle of 
the Kansas-Nebraska act “in their own way,” 


proceeds to read Senator Douglas out of the 
Democratic party. 


“The Democratic party affirm the right of 

the people of a Territory to develop their insti- 
tutions ‘in their own way,’ free from sll outside 
interference. Senator Dovglas denies them the 
privilege of organizing a Government through 
the instrumentality of a representative Conven- 
tion, and proposes to subject Kansas to restric- 
tions, from which it is exempt by the express 
terms of the original act of Congress. 
this statement, will anybody pretend that Sena- 
tor Douglas is separated from the South, the 
Administration, and the Democratic party, by 
nothing more than an immaterial idea of expe- 
diency? He occupies a posilion of open and 
defiant antagonism to the South, the Adminis- 
tration, and the Damocracy, on the one iesue 
that overshadows every other question of public 
policy. He stands shoulder to shoulder with the 
Black Republican party of the North, on the 
one distinctive principle of their platform. He 
is an apostate from the faith, and should suffer 
the penalties of desertion.” 
We are anxious to know in what condition 
the Democratic party will be, when Douglas of 
Illinois, Forney of Pennsylvania, and Broder- 
ick cf California, are scouted from its ranks. 
Every free State will be in the hands of the 
Republicans, or at least the enemies of the Slave 
Democracy. What will the “ South” and its 
allies do then? 
It ‘is a little. singular, that while such sheets 
as the Star, of this city, pour out denunciation 
upon the head of Senator Douglas, the Rich- 
mond Enquirer, an able and old defender of 
Slavery, and published in one of its strongholds, 
treats the Illinois Senator with marked cour- 
tesy and respect. It says: 


“His former eminent services to the South 
demand that he should not be denounced, be- 
fore ample time has been allowed for an exam- 
ination of the position which he occupies. That 
Judge Douglas has for many years been the 
man upon whom the people of the South have 
relied, with perfect confidence, no one will deny. 
Gratitude for past services, respect for eminent 
talents, and sound policy, alike demand that 
the language of friendly remonstrance— nay, 
even expressions of affectionate entreaty, rather 
than of harsh denunciation—should be used 
towards our former benefactors. 
like Douglas make a false step, and we have 
reason to believe that they are tottering upon 
the brink of the abyes of political destruction, 
they should not be thrust prematurely over, and 
their fall greeted with execrations and abuse. 
Until, therefore, the clearest evidence is fur- 
nished us that Senator Douglas has become an 
avowed enemy of the Administration, and a 
foe to our rights, we shail not hold him up to 
our readers as an apostate and a Black Repub- 
lican.”’ 
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I was lit- 


I heard 


Go, go, 


seven of my pursuers, 
e teeth, pass me within 
twenty yards, while I was secreted behind a 
sage-bush. I could not refrain from a smile, 
even then, in my critical position, to see their 
knives and pistols hung to their belts, whil 

I had not even a penknife, 
I have not yet heard from Salt Lake, and do 
not know the fate of Wilson. 
little fears for the safety of my wife and child. 
The Mormons eeldom molest or harm a woman, 
except to coerce her into measures that are 
sometimes very disagreeable. I rely entirely 
on the well-known fortitude and firmness of m 

wife, and do no: think I shall be disappointed. 


I entertain but 


—— ———__ 
Ghe Debieto, 

Life of Aaron Burr. By James Parton. 
Mason Brothers, For sale by W. Ballan 
ington, D. C. 

This is one of the most agreeably-writte, bi 
ographies of the year—in some respects th 
best biography of Aaron Burr extant, It ‘ 
the important advantage over that Written }, 
Mr. Davis, that it is condensed and abrid 
into one volume, though this Containg _ 
700 pages. No book which we have laa 
seen is more interesting or more readable, a), 
it will pretty surely acquire popularity, Ty. 
is, a8 in most biographies, special pleading a 
& strong inclination to touch lightly upon th 
dark side of Mr. Burr’s character, ' 


The North British Review. New York: Le 


& Co. For sale by Taylor & Maury, 
D. C. 


The November number of this a 
contains several articles of uny 
One, entitled “ Slavery and the 
will receive general attention t 





New Yor , 
tyne, Wash, 





Onard Seon, 
Washingtoy, 


ble Reviey 
sual interest, 
Slave States,” 
his side the At. 


fest abilit 
by a person conversant with American 


tions, which cannot be said of the author of 
similar article in the July number of the We 
minster Quarterly, A review of “gi, A Ai 
son’s Histories,” an article on “ Luttrell’ bi 
ary,” one on the “Memoirs of John : 
and another upon “Beranger,” Constituting the 
most readable portions of this number, 


Dalton,” 


London Quarterly Review. Published and for Sale as 
above. 

The October number of this work contains 
the usual quantity and quality of matter, A 
sketchy paper upon “Cornwall,” a review of 
that delightful book, “Tom Brown’s Bchool 
Days,” articles upon “ Communication With 
India,” “ Court of James I,” “A Voyage to 
Iceland,” &c., make up its contents, 

A Physiological Cook Book. By Mrs. Horace Many 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 

The authorship of this book will be sure to 
attract the notice of the general public, |; 
should be a good one, coming from such g 
source—and, after an examination, we pro: 
nounce it such. To follow Mrs, Mann, how. 
ever, in her receipts, one needs to keep 4 
dairy, as she uses “cream” in everything, What 
are the denizens of cities to do, who see noth. 
ing but pale-blue milk the year round? Sodg 
and saleratus are eschewed by Mrs. Mann, and 
every other substance which she considers to be 
hurtfnl. 

The Golden Age of American Oratory. By Edward § 
Packer. Boston: Whittemore, Miles, & Hall. 

In this nea. volume we have carefully-writ. 
ten and sometimes eloquent sketches of Clay, 
Webster, Fisher Ames, Choate, Everett, Pinck. 
ney, Chapin, Beecher, and Wendell Phillips, 
The style of the author is perspicuous and api. 
mated, and he has succeeded in making a very 
interesting book. 

White Lies. Part IV. By Charles Reade. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields, 

We have noticed the previous parts of this 
story, and accorded to it the merit of being 
lively, witty, and interesting. The conclusion 
of the tale does not change our opinion of its 
character as previously expressed. Mr. Reade’s 
stories are all animated and crowded with inci: 
dent. Sometimes he is dandyish in atyle—or, 
in other words, affected, but he is never dull, 
This should cover a multitude of literary sins. 

















Missionary Travels and Researches in South Africa. By 
David Livingstone, LL. D. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

This volume has been anxiously looked for 
during the last three months, and has at last 
made its appearance as a reprint this side the 
Atlantic. The volume is issued in a quarto 
form, and contains over 700 pages and over 4) 
illustrations. It is, perhaps, the book of travels 
for the year. David Livingstone, the author of 
it, is a hero who ranks with Kane, Sir Jobn 
Franklin, Mungo Park, and other illustrious 
discoverers. He tells his story modestly, in 
lovely language, but every page abounds with 
incident, and the reader is enchained till the 
bulky volume is finished. 

Mr. Livingstone was @ plain missionary, sent 
out from England to the wilds of Africa. Itis 
a singular fact, that twelve of the sixteen years 
spent in the interior of Africa he was accom: 
panied by his wife and young children—they 
together making the renowned discovery of 
Lake Ngami. Before, however, making bis 
longest jouraeys, he sent his family to England. 
This occurred in 1850, he then expecting to 
join them there two years afterward, but did 
not till 1856. The journey from the Cape of 
Good Hope to Loando, on the West Coast, and 
the eubsequent one thence across the African 
continent to the Eastern ocean, will carry bis 
name to future generations as a resolute, sel 
possessed, and successful traveller. He was 


accompanied by any white man—and, with prv- 
dence and an inventive genius, surmounted al 
the difficulties which lay in his path. He wa 
often in the very jaws of death, but escaped, 
time after time, almost miraculously. 

The chief merit of Mr. Livingstone’s journeys 
may be his vast additions to the geographical 
knowledge of the world, but it is not the only 
merit. The example of such a man, the picture 
of such heroism as his, not only interests, but 
purifies and ennobles him who stops to look 
at it. 





Portraits of My Marr‘ed Friends. By Uncle Ben. New 

York: Appleton & Co. 
“Uncle Ben” evidently has prejudice 
againat married people. His portraits of his 
married friends are not, upon the whole, pleat 
ant to look at. There are bright exception’ 
but not many. Uncle Ben should have marm 
him a pretty, faithful, loving wife, and be would 
have written a somewhat different book, we #° 
sure—if he had written any at all. Ten to on 
he would have, in this event, been 80 happy “ 
never to have written one! ° 
The sketches in the volume are very ¥° 
written, and will furnish amasement for & Wil 
ter’s evening. 





The Atlantic Monthly. Boston: Phillips, Sampson Co 
The January number of the Atlantic m4J 
strike the reader at first to be a little bev) 
but it is really an excellent specimen of the new 
monthly. A few of the articles are upo? - 
ters pertaining to the arts and sciences, : 
there is the usual assortment of spicy and 
able papers. Among those which have p! * 
us most, we may mention a poem entitled 4 
tawba Wine,” and another, entitled “The Wet 
ding Veil,” a fine historical sketch of parton 
fall of interest and fire, another instalment ° 
Dr. Holmes’s breakfast-table talk, # sP'"" ; 
poem, “Tacking Off Shore,” with the gent 
smack of salt water in it,” and » spirited rf 
severe review of the Presideni’s Message 
together, it is a capital number. 





Slavery in Kansas. m 

The Charleston Mercury, which ier 
a large number of Representatives = - 
tors in the present Congress, says, 10 ! ‘dent 
ments on the Kansas parts of the Pres! 
message : , 

“és We diffar, too, with the President, 98 toni 
is submitted to the vote of the people. oe 0? 
. | not think that the question o Slavery ple. 
Slavery is submitted to the vote of ed med 
Whether the clause in the Constitation “ 
out or voted in, Slavery exists, and Phe i 
antee in the Constitution that it skall ae is 
terfered with; whilst, if the Slavery, of the 
Kansas can keep or get the, ajo dot fot 
Legislature, they may open wide 
the immigration of slaves.” 
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The St. Louis Democrat has later news from 


Kansas. 


tain Van 


Major Russell, the contractor, Cap- 
Vieit, of the United States army, and 
N, Sanders, passed Boonville, Missouri, 


George ° : 

22d, on their way to Washington. The 
on peavenworth on the 19th instant. Secretasy 
Stanton was still acting as Governor, yg “oe 
with the approbation of his successor, Gene 
Denver. We extract from the Democrat as 


follows : 


“The reported death of General Lane turns 


out to be altogether untrue. 


The mistake 


pably occurred from confounding the name 
of Mr. Latham, killed at Doniphan, with that 


of Lane. 


«The trouble at Fort Scott, which is said to 
have resulted in the death of three men, was @ 
Jocal quarrel, not connected immediately with 
the election, although between Free State and 


Pro-Slavery men. 
souri for aseisiance. 


The latter had sent to Mis- 
A requisition was made 


on the 18th by Mr. Stanton on General Harney 
for two companies of dragoons, who were at 
once dispatched to the spot. General Lane 
also sent off two companies of Free State troops, 


(Territorial militia ) to look after the dragoons, ! 


and see that they did no harm. : 

“The Legislature was atillin session, It had 
passed an act, submitting the Calhoun Consti- 
tution to a vote of the people of the Territory 
on the fifth of January, in three forms : Ist. 
Constitution with Slavery; 2d. Constitution 
without Slavery; 3d. Against the Constitution. 
A very strizgent election law. had been passed, 
providing against frauds, and authorizing 
jadges of election to be appointed by the Gov- 


ernor and Speaker of the House. 


Provision 


had been made to have the names of all voters 
on the 21st takén down by committees at each 

recinct, $9. a8 to counteract and make mani- 
fest fraudulent returns, 

“A good many Missourians were passing up 
the river, and going over the border to partici- 

ate in the election. 

“Tt was reported that Mr. Stanton had vetoed 
one or two bills, but that the Legislature had 
not insisted on passing them, although having 
the necessary majority. 

“The Walker Democrats of the Territory 
had called @ Mass Territorial Convention to 
meet on the 24th, to endorse his course, and 
recommend to Congress the passage of an en- 


abling act. 


hey would ppose the course of 


the Administration, as was evident from the 
tone of the primary meetings.” 


The Affray at Fort Scott. 


Private advices has put the Democrat in pos- 
session of the following explanation of the late 
collision at Fort Scott: 

“The smouldering hostility, so leng pent up, 
is at last breaking out in the Territory, and the 
Pro-Slavery men seem determined to precipi- 
tate it on the people without regard to conse- 


quencee, 


Fort Scott is the ecene where the 
tragedy has opened, 


During the last court 


held at that point, twenty-three Free State men 
were indicted for rebellion, under the statutes 
of the bogus Legislature of 1856, which makes 
the crime pu ishable by death. Friends of the 
victims to this odious and bloody ecde wished 
tu have further investigation of the case, which 
was denied them. They then requested to see 
the court records, and were refused. Deter- 
mined not to be treated with such arrant injus- 
tice, they claimed their right, and, a squabble 
ensuing, they were set upon by the Pro-Slavery 
attaches of the court, and a mob of their par- 


tisans. 


In turn, the Free State men rallied to 


the support of their friends, and compelled the 


assailants to surrender. 
then permitted to leave uninjured. Since that | Sense of that term, and do not seem to me to 
time, they have crossed the line into Missouri, | fequire the approval of the Governor. I have 


The captives were 


where they have raised a force, and now threat- 
en to wreak vengeance when they get to the 
Territory. The volunteers in this new foray 
have principaily gone from Little Osage, Papin- 
ville, and Nevada, but the general sentiment of 
the communities do not endorse the inroad. 


You may expect to hear other news as soon as them to the President and Congress, as therein 


their fature proceedings are known.” 


The New Militia Law. 


On the 14th inat., a law passed both branch- 
es of the Legislature, providing for the organi- 
zation of the Territorial militia. 

This law repealed all the militia laws enact- 
ed by the last Legislatare. The new organiza- 
tion takes place under the supervision of a 
board of cilicera, consisting of one Major Gen- 
efal, eight Brigadier Generals, one Adjutant 
General, one Luspector General, one Quarter- 
master, Geveral, one Commissary General, and 
one Surgeon General. These officers are elect- 
ed by the Legislature. The Governor of the 
Territory is a member of the board, and is 


Commander-in chicf of the militia, 


This mili- 


tary board has the power to organize, equip, 
drill, and put into servicesble chape, the militia 
of the Territory. A mejority of the board are 
empowered to call out the militia in any emer- 
gency, and to act independent of the Com- 
mander-in-chief. 

This militia bill, after passing both branches 
ofthe Legislature, was sent to Secretary Stanton 
for his approval. After considering the matter 
two days, Mr. Stanton returned the following 


answer : 


To the House of Representatives 


of the Territory of Kansas : 


_Genttemen :.Herewith I return the bill en- 
titled “An act to organize and regulate the 
militia of the Territory of Kansas,” which was 
Presented yesterday for my approval, but from 
Which I am compelled to withhold my sanction. 

No necessity seems to me to demand a re- 
Organization of the militia at the present time ; 


and such a 


measure is not, in my judgment, 


legitimately connected with the general purpose 
for which the Legislative Assembly is now con- 
Yened. Moreover, I am deeply impressed with 
the importance of avoiding everything which, at 
this critical juncture of affairs, might serve to 
imitate the minds of the people, and arouse ap- 
Prehensions, such as might naturally be en- 
gendered by any military movement whatever. 

Looking to the provisions of the bill itself, I 
dissent from that part cf it which provides for 


the election of 


general cfficers by the two 


Houses of the Legislative Assembly. If any 
Change should be made from the present mode 
of Sppointment, I am of opinion that the cflicers 
10 question should be elected by the people, or 

¥ those who are liable to be called into ser- 
vice under the law. 

But the most fatal objection to the proposed 
law,and that whied is eutirely conclusive to my 


mind, is to 
Which auth 
td to call out 


Beney,” 


be found in the seventh section, 


orizes “a majority of the military 


the militia in any emer- 


By the organie act the Governor of the Ter- 


Ntory is made com 
and is char 
faithfully ¢ 
Virtually 


Would place him in the P 
posed of 


cluding 


might at 


jority, 


,* my judgment, such a law would be in 
tect conflict with the organic act, and would 
erefore be null and void. If, however, it 
might be considered legally valid, it would be 
‘atile to the acknowledged principles of civil 
xtty, which require the subordination of the 


mail 


Mary to the civil power. To confer upon a 
hajority of the general offic 
»bower to judge of the occasion when the 
wiitaty force of the Territory should be called 
: Action, would be to establish a military des- 
ma oe the mest dangerous and pernicious 

r, 

With these objections I return the bill in 


$Westion to the House in which it originated. 


Frep. P, Stanton. 


Lecompton, December 15, 1857. 


Secretary Stanton’s veto was expected by all 
he Legislature, upon receiving his 
anction it, passed the bill over the 
th by a two-thirds vote. Both branches of 

© Legislature thefi went into joint session 
© purpose of electing the officera conipo- 
8 the military board. A committee of six 
mi appointed to report a ticket. The follow- 


we, TF 
Tefugal to ¢ 


Veto 


for th 


Was adopted ; 


j qt General, J. H. Lane; Frist Brigadier 

; second, 8. B. Jamison ; third, 
; fourth, Sam. Walker; fifth, C. M. 
seventh, 
ghth, F. G. Cleveland; Adju- 
1, roe. C. Chadwick ; Inspector General, 
rs ill ; Quartermaster General, Hiram Hos- 
Mmissary General, 
General, Dr. 8. B. Prenties, 
expected that th 


ron 
ints 
mm 
ahed 
~J 
Siution 
Med, Th 


Y Stanton, and passed over his veto, 


dae ote 
Mean 


lilyer; ei 


it 
tant G. 


Ure re 


al C 


} sixth, John H. Whistler ; 


maander-in-chief of the militia, 
ged with the duty of seeing the laws 
xecuted. The proposed law would 
epose him from his position, and 
ower of a board, com- 
the general officers of the militia, in- 
himself it is true, but in which he 
any time be overruled by the ma- 


ers of the militia, 


L. W. Eldridge; 


e Legislature will ad- 
the 16th. What has been accom- 
may be summed up as follows; The 
pealed the law by which the Con- 
Onvention at Lecompton was ere- 


the age ay Constitution to a vote of the 
people on the 4th of January next. This was 
approved by Stanton. A law was ed to 
punish election frauds; approved by Stanton. 

Another Veto by Governor Stanion. 

We extract the subjoined roceedings of the 
Ferritorial Legislature from t e correspondence 
of the Cincinnati Gazette : 

Dec. 14.— Lecompton, usually 
dull and stagnant, wears an appearance of 
some activity to-day. Many pre-emptors are 
here, attending to their business in the land 
office. The political excitement, too, has at- 
tracted a many strangers here. Improve- 
ments go on slowly in the town. 
of the Territorial Capitol is not yet completed 
and no work has been done on it for severa 
months. The edifice will robably never be 
completed. At all events, Lecompton cannot 
long continue to be the capital of Kansas, 
None of the Pro Slavery members of the Legis: 
lature ore present at this seasion. They do 
not now number more than four or five souls, 
all told. The militia law, passed on Saturday, 
is to take effect immediately. 

series of strong resolutions, protesting 
against the admiseion of Kansas by Congress 
under the Lecompton Constitution, have passed 
the Council this afternoon, and will probably 
go through the Honse to-night. 

The line of policy marked out by the Free 
State Convention in Lawrence on the 2d inst. 
is not likely to be fully carried out at this ses- 
sion of the Legislature. The Topeka Constitu- 
tion will not be submitted to the people side 
by side with Lecompton Constitution. Gov- 
ernor Stanton conceives that such action would 


Provision was made for a fair submission of 


The first story | th 


to land, when he should be at a convenient dis- 
tance from the shore, with small arms, and im- 
mediately to present the letter and summons 
above referred to. In case of resistance, he 
| was directed to seize the principal officers first, 
| using only just so much force as was necessary 
: to accomplish his p e 
| E ing being ready, 100 marines from 
the Wa and 250 sailors from the Wabash 
and ga, jumped into the launches, a 
tremendous sea making the feat very difficult 
of accomplishment—yet the utmost regularity 
‘and the most perfect discipline were observed 
| throughout, he scene, with the many boats 
dancing on the waves, full of armed men, the 
launches with their twelve-pound howitzers, 

e three warships of the United States, and 
| the British line-of-battle-ship Brunswick in the 

harbor, was magnificent. The landing was ef- 
fected without the slightest accident. There 
was nO appearance of any contemplated resiat- 
ance on the part of Walker. When Captain 
Engle stepped forward and presented his demand 
for the surrender, General W. replied at once— 
“Capt. Engle, Iam under your orders.” 

Some seventy men were immediately em- 
barked on the Fulton and Saratoga—Walier on 
the former vessel. Some twenty or thirty more 
slid away into the bushes. Captain Engle at 
once placed a marine guard over the stores and 
munitions of war, and then sent out men to 
hunt up and bring in the missing filibusters. 
Notwithstanding the care used tu secure the 
arms and stores, the straggling filibusters got 
® considerable quantity of them into the bush, 
and hid or buried them. Among the plunder 
of the camp, a few barrels or kegs of whisky 
had not been forgotten. “Jack” could find 





not be in avcordance with the promises made 
to him by a majority of the members; and 
they of course wish to stand by their pledges. 
Lecompton, Dec. 17.—The following veto was | 
received from Governor Stanton, in the even- 
ing session of the House : 


To the House of Representatives 
of the Territory of Kansas: 
GentLemen: I herewith return the bill origi- 
nating in your House, entitled “An act repeal- 
ing an act, entitled ‘An act to provide for 
taking a census, and election for delegates to a 
Convention.’ ” : 
In my communication to the two Houses, at 
the commencement of the present session of 
the Legislative Assembly, I distinctly stated my 
objections to the measure now presented for 
my approval.* 
Believing that the Legislative Assembly has 
no power to repeal the act for organizing the 
late Constitutional Convention, after its func- 
tions have been executed, I cannot approve the 
bill for that purpoee, but now return it to the 
House in which it originated. 
Frep. P. Stanton, 
Acting Governor. 
Lecompton, Dec. 16, 1857. 
The bill was immediately passed over the 
veto. In the House the vote stood 29 to 1; in 
the Senate the vote for it was unanimous. 
The Protesting Resolutions. 
The subjoined message from the Governor 
was received at the same time with his veto: 
Lecompron, Dec. 16, 1857. 
To the House of Representatives 
of the Territory of Kansas: 
Genttemen: I have duly considered the 
“ preamble and joint resolutions in relation to 
the Constitution framed at Lecompton, Kansas 
Territory, on the 7th day of November, 1857.” 
They do not constitute a law, in the proper 


no objection to the resolutions themselves, but 
there are some statements in the paeamble in 
which I do not concur. 

As resolutions which merely express the 
opinions of the two Houses of the Legislative 
As:embly, I will very cheerfully communicate 


requested, but I decline to approve and sign 
them, for the reasons stated. 

Freperick P, Stanton. 

Acting Governor. 

No action was taken on this communication. 
A rumor that both Messrs. Walker and Stan- 
ton have been removed by the President was 
received from Lexington this morning, and has 
been generally-accredited here through the day. 
It has caused little excitement, almost every 
one saying, “ Just as I expected.” 
The Legislature will probably adjourn to- 
morrow morning. It only awaits Governor 
Stanton’s approval of the act for submitting the 
Lecompton Constitution to the people on the 
first Monday in January. Mr. Stanton has 
stated that he shall sign it, but he is at bis 
“claim,” two or three miles out of town, this 
evening. 
The President’s message was not received 
here until to-night. Gov. Stanton immediately 
had that portion of it relating to Kansas affairs 
printed and circulated in the Legislature. 
Daring a recess of the House, a meeting was 
organized, and it was read aloud. Its sophistry 
and special pleading elicited |decided manifes. 
tations of disapprobation. | 





Detailed Account of Walker's Surrender—Inter- 
esting Narrative. 


We are indebted to the New York Times for 
the following, dated Aspinwall, December 19: 


You heard by the Star of the West of the 
landing of General Walker and his men on the 
Point Arenas, directly under the guns of the 
Saratoga. TI have now to announce to you hia 
capture. Upon landing, he took possession of 
Scott’s buildings, and alo of a schooner lying 
at the wharf. Capt. Chatard, of the Saratoga, 
informed him that he must give up the schooner 
and evacuate the buildings, which he did, mov- 
ing further up the Point, where he hired a few 
small buildings—huts, I may call then—and 
hoisted his flag there. 
He assumed that Point Arenas was the head- 
quarters of the army of Nicaragua; and upon 
one occasion when Lieut. Cilley of the Sara- 
toga, in company with two other officers, landed 
on the Point, he was ordered to leave it. Cilley 
told him that he did not recognise his author- 
ity, but that if he repeated the order—having 
the power to enforce it—he would leave. He 
states that Walker threatened to shoot him if 
he came there again. On the 4th inst., forty- 
five of his men, under Colonel Anderson, who 
had previously gone up the river, captured two 
steamers aud the Fort of Castillo. Thus far, 
all had gone well. He had command of the 
river, and only waited for his reinforcements 
= go up into the interior and carry all before 
im. 
The Wabash arrived off Greytown on the 
6th. The next day, Commodore Paulding hoist- 
ed his flag on the Fulton, and immediately set 
about his preparations to capture Walker and 
his men, whom he found encamped on Punta 
Arenas. It appears that the Commodore had 
received by the Fashion, before he sailed from 
Aspinwall, (which was on the afternoon of the 
3d,) a most presumptuous letter from Walker, 
in which the writer styled himself “ President 
of Nicaragua, and Commander-in-chief of the 
Army of Nicaragua.” ; 
This letter complained bitterly against Capt. 
Chatard and his officers, for presuming to ques- 
tion his rights as sovereign of the country, &c., 
and among other things asserted, that when he 
threatened Lieutenant Cilley, of the Saratoga, 
that he would shoot him if he came near his 
headquarters, the lieutenant was without his 
uniform, and consequantly he had no right to 
claim that he was a United States naval officer. 
In this letter Walker avowed his intention of 
asserting his right as President of Nicaragua, 
by force of arma, if necessary. 

On the 18th, Commodore Paulding sent, 
through Captain Engle, of the Wabash, his re- 
ply. This reply was a model of brevity, but 
was couched in language so plain and pointed 
as admitted of only one interpretation, and in- 
vited no rejoinder. The Commodore bluntl 
disputed all his facts and premises, plainly tell- 
ing him hise ition was aa illegal and wicked 
one, and that he had come there to break it up. 
As regarded his threat to Lieutenant Cilley, he 
could only say he had the Lieutenant’s author- 
ity for saying that he was in uniform ; and it 
concerned Gen. Walker to know that any vio- 
lence used by him to any officer of the squad- 
ron, would result in an act of retributive justice 
toward the offender. : 

The dispatch concluded by commanding 
General Walker to lay down his arms, and sur- 
render himself and men to the United States 
naval forces. 

Commodore Paulding had previously block- 
aded the month of the river San Juan, so that 
there was no chance of the escape of the fili- 
busters. On the 9th, the broadside of the Sara- 
toga was brought to bear on Gen. Walker's 
camp. Capt. Engle had the day before re- 











ey enacted a militia law, which was 


ceived hig writtea orders as to the arming and 


all sorts of things in the bush, but strange to 
a he always reported “no whieky.” 

t was very amusing, however, to see “Jack” 
driving in his prisoners. Every little while, a 
sailor might be observed emerging from the 
thicket, pompously, with cutlass and pistol in 
hand driving before him a poor ch>pfallen fili- 
buster, both as drunk as Julius Cesar, from 
~ influence of the whisky “Jack” could not 

od. 


A “filibuster” correspondent of the Herald 
thus describes the scene on board the United 
States steamer Fulton, at Punta Arenas, when 
Walker, after his surrender, went on board : 
I had preceded him, and was standing abaft 
the mizenmast when the General came over the 
rail. Every eye in all the crowd of officers, 
sailors, and marines, was strained to see the 
“ gray-eyed man,” and a thousand sympathies 
were expressed for his fortunes. Com. Pauld- 
ing inquired of me if “that was the General?” 
and on being told it was, he politely removed 
his cap, and gracefully advancing, met the Gen- 
eral half way between the gangway and cable, 
saying: “This is General Walker, I believe,” 
at the same time extending his hand. “I am 
General Walker,” responded the prisoner, and 
taking the Commodore's hand, both stood for a 
moment in suspense, the large and command- 
ing form of the naval officer almost shading 
from sight the small but compact figure of the 
civilian and military chieftain. 
The two took chairs to converse, when the 
General was so overcome by the great injustice 
of this sudden and appalling reverse that had 
thus stricken him down in his victorious career, 
that his eyes were red with tears. I have every 
reason to believe that the Commodore ex- 
pressed @ sympathy for his fortunes, but plead 
the inexorable calis of duty in extenuation of 
the step he had thus taken. 
_ On the Northern Light coming to her dock 
in New York, Gen. Walker immediately pro- 
ceeded on shore, and, accompanied by Captain 
Macdonald, took a carriage and proceeded to 
the house of Gen. Henningsen, 140 Twelfih 
atreet. The General is now in Washington, but 
his wife, who was about retiring for the night, 
received Gen. Walker, and tendered him the 
hospitalities of her house. Gen. Walker seems 
to be in excellent health and spirits, and is 
quite confident that the authorities at Washing. 
ton will discountenance the action of Commo- 
dore Paulding, and set him at liberty to go 
where he pleases. He is determined to assert 
his claims as the President of Nicaragua, and 
he is confident that he cannot be long kept a 
prisoner. He denies that he violated the neu- 
trality laws of the United States, and details 
the circumstances preceding and attendant upon 
his arrest as given above. 

From Kansas. 
St. Louis. Dec. 23—The Democrat has news 
from Lecompton, that the Legislature passed 
an act submitting the Calhoun Constitution to 
a vote of the people of the Territory, on the 
5th of January, in three forms: First—Consti- 
tution with Slavery. Second — Constitution 
without Slavery. Third—Against the Consti- 
tution. 
Stringent measures have been adopted for 
watching the polls on the 21st, and committees 
appointed in each precinct to take the names of 
all the voters, so as to detect false returns. A 
good many Missourians are going over to vote. 
An exciting affray occurred at Doniphan, in 
which a Free State man named Latham was 
murdered. 
The report of Lane’s death is false. 
Acting-Governor Stanton has vetoed the mi- 
litia and other obnoxious bills, which were not 
insisted on by a majority of the Legislature. 
An express has recently arrived at Leaven- 
worth, from the Utah expedition, which brings 
information that the whole force, with the ex- 
ception of Col. Cock and his command, were 
concentrated at Black Fork, and were moving 
towards Fort Bridger, Their progress was 
slow, sometimes making only two or three miles 
aday. Hourly the animals were giving out, 
and it was thought that all would perish this 
wiuter. The supply trains were all with the 
military, and provisions were abundant. The 
report that two companies of infantry had met 
with reverses en route for Utah, is without 
foundation. Five companies of Col. Sumner’s 
regiment of 1st cavalry have recently taken win- 
ter quarters at Fort Riley. 
The Democrat has further advices from Kan- 
saz, stating that the Legislature has passed an 
act repealing the law authorizing a Constitu- 
tional Convention. 
The militia law was passed over Gov. Stan- 
ton’s veto. 
Lane has been appointed major 
with eight brigadiers, an adjutant, a 
military organization, 


St. Louis, Dec. 24.—The Missourians are said 
to be assembled in strong force along the bor- 
der, and more fighting is apprehended. 

_ The Territorial Executive Committee has 
igsued a call for reaesembling of the Delegate 
Convention held at Lawrence on the 2d inst., 
to take place on the 22d, for the purpose of 
considering the best course to pursue in conse- 
quence of the Legislature having failed to sub- 
mit the Topeka Constitution along with the 
Lecompton Constitution to a vote of the people, 

Cincinnati, Dec. 25.—The Gazette has advi- 
ces from Kansas tothe 17th. The Legislature 
had passed “An act repealing an act, entitled 
‘An act to provide for taking a census and elec- 
tion for delegates to a Convention,’” over the 
veto of Governor Stanton. 

Tn the House the vote stood 29 to 1; in the 
Senate the vote for it was unanimous. 

A rumor that both Messrs. Walker and Stan- 
ton have been removed by the President was 
received from Lexington on the 17th, and had 
been generally accredited at Lecompton through 
the day. It has caused little excitement, almost 
every one saying, “Just as I expected.” 

The Gazette’s correspondent adds: “The 
President’s message was not received at Le- 
Lompton until to-night. Governor Stanton 
immediately had that portion of it relating to 
Kansas affairs printed and circulated in the 
Legislature. During a recess of the House, a 
meeting was organiged, and it was read aloud. 
It elicited hisses, groang, and many expressiong 
of ridicule.” 


Later from Kansas—The Constitution with Sla- 
vory Carried. 

St. Louis, Dec. 28.—Kansas advices to the 
22d have been received, The Constitution 
with the Slavery provisien has been carried by 
a large majority. The returhs were meager. 
It was rted at Lawrence, that letters had 
been received by the Republicans, that a body 
of men had gone to Lecompten to seize the 
Territorial arms; also, that General Lane had 
gone to Fort Scott with the intention todestroy 
that place, and exterminate the Pro-Slavery 
settlers on the Shawnee reservation, and carry 
the war into Missouri. 

Gen. Denver had assumed the Governorship, 
and issued an address, exhorting the people to 
appesl to the ballot box for the settlement of 
their difficulties. . 

Tt is stated, also, that President Calhoun, of 
the Constitutional Convention, has inyited him- 


eneral, 
a full 





disposition of the launches. He wag directed 


self and the officers of the Legislature to be 
present at the counting of the returns, 


MBER 31, 1857. 
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There is nothing authentic from Fort Scott. 

A bearer of dispatches from the acting Gov- 
ernor of Kansas passed through here yesterday 
for Washington. The poll was not opened at 
Lawrence. 

The Lawrence Convention was to meet on 
the 23d, to decide whether to vote for State of- 
ficers. Many favor such a course, with a view 
of crushing the State Government. Mr. Stan- 
ton is mentioned as a candidate for Governor. 


Later from California. 

New York, Dec, 27.—The steamer Northern 
Light, from Aspinwall, with California dates to 
the 5th instant, and $2,000,000 in specie, ar- 
rived here this evening, at ten o’clock. 

The filibuster General Walker comes a pas- 
senger. ‘ ’ 

Fort Castillo and four steamers had been 
captured by Walker; but subsequently Walker 
and 150 men were captured by Commodore 
Paulding, of the frigate Wabash. The men 
were sent in the Saratoga to Norfolk, whilst 
Walker comes to New York on his parole. The 
lake and river steamers were handed over to 
ths garrison. 

Col. Anderson and fifty Americans still held 
Fort Castillo and the river San Jaan. He had 
three months’ provisions, six pieces of artillery, 
and an abundance of ammunition. 

Captain Engle, of the Wabash, came bearer 
of dispatches to the Government. 

The new steamer C. Morgan, seized by Com. 
Paulding, was put in charge of the American 
Consul at Greytown. 

There had been heavy rains ir California, re- 
viving trade, and imparting new vigor to the 
mining operations. Six hundred Chinese have 
left for home. 

The marxets were quiet at San Francisco. 

Money was in active demand. 

A force of only fifty men captured Walker 
and his army! 

Martinez has been elected President of Nica- 
ragua, and was making active preparations for 
an energetic war on Costa Rica. The latter 
had sent 400 men against Col. Anderson. 

The revolution in Bolivia has been success- 
ful. The Chincha Islands are in the power of 
Vivanco. 5 


Minnesota, 

Gov. Medary, in his message, favors the 
building up such a system of common schools 
as shall extend the blessing of education to all 
parts of the fature State; trusts the University 
will receive the fostering attention of the Leg- 
islature ; suggests @ geological survey of the 
State at an early day, and that measures should 
be taken to establish its boundaries from the 
outlet of Big Stone Lake to the northern bound- 
ary of Iowa. The Governor avows himself in 
favor of a hard-money currency, but is willing 
to take paper for the present, under proper 
restrictions. 


Illinois. 

The mass meeting called by the Democratic 
Association in Chicago on the 19th instant, 
(the Times says,) was one of the largest and 
most enthusiastié assemblages ever held in that 
city. At an early hour the Democratic Hall 
was crowded, ard it was found necessary to 
adjourn the meeting to the Light Guard Hall. 
The following resolutions were adopted : 

Resolved, That the people of each Territory 
should be left free.to form and regulate all of 
toeir domestic institutions in their own way, 
subject only to the Constitution of the United 
States; that we adhere to and maintain this 
principle of the Democratic party, as set forth 
in the Kansas-Nebraska bill and in the Cincin- 
nati platform ; and that a fair and honest prac- 
tical application of this principle imperatively 
required that the Lecompton Constitution—and 
the whole of it—should have becn submitted to 
the people of Kansas for their approval or dis- 
approval. 

Resolved, That it would be an entire depart- 
ure from the well-established principles of the 
Democratic party, for the Congress of the 
United States, under the forms of legislation, 
to force upon Kansas any Constitution not 
having the approval of a majority of the people 
of that Territory. 

Resolved, That we fully concur in the senti- 
ments expressed by the Hon. Stephen A. Doug- 
las upon this subject, in his late speech in the 
United States Senate; that they are in entire 
accordance with the frequently-avowed and 
solemnly-declared principles of the Democratic 
party of the Union, and that we will, at all 
times and under all circumstances, maintain 
and defend them. 

Resolved, That we have unabated confidence 
in the integrity, wisdom, and patriotism, of the 
National Administration, and we confidently 
believe that the foregoing principles of the 
Democratic party will be fairly and faithfally 
applied in the admission of Kansas into the 
Union. 


Instr uctions to Secretary Denver. Acting Govern 
or of Kansas, 


Wasuineton, Dec. 23, 1857. 
The President, in response to a call of the 
Senate, to-day sent a large mass of documents 
on Kansas affairs—among them the following: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, December 11, 1857. 
James W. Denver, Esq., Secretary and 
Acting Governor of Kansas Territory : 


Sm: You have already been informed that 
Mr. Stanton has been removed from the cffice 
of Secretary of the Territory of Kansas, and 
that you have been appointed in his place. I 
desire now to state to you distinctly the reason 
of this change. The Convention which met at 
Lecompton on the lst of September had framed 
a Constitution, and had authorized its President 
to submit the question to the people of Kansas 
on the 21st of December, whether this Constitu- 
tion should be adopted with or without Slavery. 
The importance of the issue could not well be 
over-estimated. It involved the complete and 
authoritative settlement of the only subject of 
difference which had seriously agitated Kansas 
or interfered with its prosperity. The qualified 
electors, therefore, to whom this settlement was 
referred, not only had unquestionable right to 
attend at the polls and give their votes on the 
day appointed, but they were required to do so 
by the highest considerations of public duty. 
In the exercise of this right, moreover, they 
were entitled to adequate protection by the 
Territorial Government, and the acting Gov- 
ernor was bound to employ all legal means at 
his command to give security and fairness to 
the election. With the conflicting opinions 
which prevailed in the Territory on the question 
submitted, he had no right to interfere. They 
had their appropriate issue at the ballot-box, 
and to that peaceful arbitrament they might 
safely be referred. The great objects to be ac- 
complished, in the opinion of the President, 
were to preserve the peace of the Territory and 
secure freedom in the election. Entertaining 
these views, he was surprised to learn that the 
Secretary and Acting Governor had, on the first 
of December, issued his proclamation for a 
special session of the Territorial Legislature on 
the 7th instant, only a few weeks in advance of 
its regular time of meeting, and only fourteen 
days before a decision was to be made on the 
question submitted by the Convention. The 
course of Mr. Stanton the President seriously 
believes has thrown a new element of discord 
among the excited people of Kansas, and it is 
directly at war, therefore, with the peaceful 
policy of the Administration. 

For this reason, he has felt it his duty to re- 
move him. 

From these views you will readily understand 
what the President regards as the chief duty 
which devolves upon you as Mr. Stanton’s sue- 
cessor. This duty is to preserve peace in 
Kansas. very person entitled to vote on the 
Constitution ought to have safe access to the 
polls, and to he free from any restraints what- 
ever in the exercise of the elective franchise. 

If the civil power is found insufficient for this 
purpose, the troops of the United States should 
be employed in aid of it, and it may be a wise 
precaution to have them stationed, in advyanee, 
within reach of those places where, in your 
judgment, their services are likely to be re- 

uired. It is earnestly hoped that the use of 
the military power may be wholly avoided. 
Violence is always less likely to occur when the 
means are known to be at band for its prompt 
suppression. Should the military force become 
absolutely necessary to keep the peace, you 
will find full instructions with reference to the 
proper mode of applying it in my commanica- 
tions to Governor Walker, of March 28, July 
25, and Sept. 2, 1857, and in those subsequently 
written to Mr. Stanton. Of these last, that of 
Nov. 30 was taken to Kansas by you, and you 
had a copy of it. All of them will doybtles be 
found in the archives of the Governor at Le- 
compton. They refer prominently to the preser- 
vation of the at certain important 
elections—but I need hardly inform you that 
your duty is not intended to be confined to 





those special occasions. It extends, of conrse, 





to the protection of all citizens in the exercise 
of their just rights, and applies to one legal 
election ag well as to another. The Territorial 
Legislature doubtless convened on the 7th in- 


'| Stant, and while it remains in session its mem- 


bers are entitled to be secure and free in their 
deliberations, Its rightful action must also be 
respected. Should it authorize an election ty 
the people for any purpose, this election shoul 
be held without interruption, no less than those 
authorized by the Convention. While the 
peace of the Territory is preserved, and fivedom 
of election is secured, there need be no disas- 
trous consequences. 

The public journals contain reports of an in- 
tended movement by a portion of the residents 
of Kansas, to organize a revolutionary Govern- 
ment under the Topeka Constitution. It is 
hardly probable that this report can be well 
founded; but should the attempt be made, and 
lead to practical collision with the Territorial 
authorities, the authority of the Government 
must necessarily be maintained; and from what- 
ever quarter it is attempted to irterfere by vio- 
lence with the election authorized by the Con- 
stitutional Convention, or which may be author- 
ized by the Legislature, the attempt must be 
resisted, and the security of the elections main- 
tained. 

The peaceful progress of these elections can 
obviously occasion no injury to any citizen of 
any party, because their results can have only 
their due weight under the Constitution and 
laws. It isto be expected, therefore, that no 
good citizens will endeavor to interfere with 
them, but that all the people will be contented 
to see the work of the Convention peacefully 
carried out to its legitimate resulta, and fairly 
presented to the consideration of Congress. 

The President relies upon your firmness and 
discretion to give effect to these instructions. 
It is vitally important that the people of Kan- 
sas, and none other than the people of Kansas, 
should have the full determination of the ques- 
tion now before them for decision. It is im- 
portant, also, that in securing to them the pro- 
tection to which they are entitled, great care 
should be taken not to organize any illegal au- 
thority. On this point I again refer you to my 
instructions to Governor Walker and Secretary 
Stanton, which yon will regard as directed to 
yourself, 

It is proper to add, that no action of the Ter- 
ritorial Legislature about to meet can interfere 
with the elections of the 2lst of December 
and 26th of January, in the mode and manner 
prescribed by the Constitutional Covention. 

I am, sir, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Lewis Cass, Secretary. 


From Mexico, 

New Orleans, Dec. 25.—By the arrival at 
this port to-day of the steamer Tennessee, the 
Picayune is in receipt of intelligence from 
Vera Cruz to the 21st instant, and correspond- 
ing dates from other portions of the Republic. 
The news is of the highest importance. 

The Constitution of the country had been 
overthrown, the Federal Congress and Supreme 
Court broken up and dispersed, and Comon- 
fort declared absolute dictator, with power to 
call an extraordinary Congress. The whole 
Capital was in arms, and other Municipalities, 
including Vera Cruz, had given in their prompt 
adhesion to the new order of things. 

The revolution in the city of Mexico took 
place on the 17th instant. The movement was 
a sudden, bold, and daring one, and crowned 
with the most complete success. It was plan- 
ned by Comonfort, and then intrasted to Gen. 
Paez, who carried it triumphantly into execu- 
tion, without any active resistance on the part 
of the people. Indeed, the latter evinced their 
joy in various ways, and unhesitatingly hailed 
Comonfort as their supreme ruler. 

There were but few arrests made, though 
among the few were several men of distinction. 

A number of the Ministry sent in their resig- 
nation the same day. 

The latest advices from the city are contained 
in a letter to the Picayune, dated 19th instant, 
— represents that “ everything is going on 
well,” 

Later advices from Yucatan are also furnish- 
ed. The country still continued distracted by 
civil war. 

Sisal, which at previous dates was in posses- 
sion of the Cainpeachy troops and in a state of 
blockade, had been captured by the Reactionists, 
but was again retaken by the former, and a 
strong force of good troops were stationed at 
that point, to defend 1t from further assaults. 





GENERAL SUMMARY, 


A correspondent of the Raleigh Standard 
says : “Of our North Carolina delegation much 
is expected. The Senators are men good and 
true; from the previous experience and bear- 
ing of the members of the House, they will, if 
they do their duty, make their mark.” 

This we can confidently say—our members 
will make their mark, if they do what a majori- 
ty of their constituents are compelled to do 
whenever they sign.— Fayetteville (N. C.) Ob- 
server. 





An action of debt by a wife against her hus- 
band, to recover money loaned by her to her 
husband, being property acquired after her 
marriage, was tried in the Court of Common 
Pleas of Perry Co, Pa., a few days ago, Judge 
Graham presiding. The question was, whether 
a wife could maintain suit against her husband. 
The court decided that she could, and directed 
a verdict for the plaintiff of $2,508.— Milwau- 
kee Free Democrat. 


A London paper says that Messrs. Longman, 
having taken the advice of the highest authori- 
ties of the present day upon questions relating 
to the English language and literature, have 
signified their intention of having the word 
‘telegram ” henceforth inserted in all diction- 
aries published by them, and that it will ac- 
cordingly appear as a recognised word in the 
forthcoming edition of Johnson's Dictionary, 
which is to be published under the superinten- 
dence of Dr. Latham. 


The correspondence which took place a year 
ago in reference to the bombardment of Grey- 
town, has been transmitted by the President to 
the Senate, in accordance with their request. 
On behalf of the French residents at Greytown, 
the French Minister, Count de Sartiges, repre- 
sents that it was impossible that their goods 
could be removed from the effect of the cannon- 
ading by the Cyane. In reply is Mr. Marcy’s 
letter, expressing an inability to perceive any 
propriety in the request for the payment of in- 
demnity. Of this the Count acknowledges the 
receipt, and states that Mr. Marcy’s communi- 
cation shall be sent to the French Government. 
Here endeth the correspondenee with. Court de 
Sartiges; but none was produced that had 
passed between Mr. Marcy and the Pritish 
Minister, although the resolution of the Senate 
demanded ql that had passed. 


James Bachanan’s Administration will be 
noted, hereafter, for its general inconsistencies. 
Without alluding to its desertion of the doctrine of 
popular sovereignty under which it was elected, 
we have but to state, as initiatory to a series of 
inconsistencies, the fact that, after the most 
violent tirade in the message against banks, ir- 
redeemable bank notes, and paper money gen- 
erally, the very firat demand of the Administra- 
tion is, the issue of irredeemable paper prom- 
ises to pay, in the shape of Treasury notes. 
This act is called for by a hard-money Admin- 
istration, and is passed by hard-money Dem- 
ocrats, while at the same time the Administra- 
tion and the Democrats are declaring against 
the emission of paper money. 


The day after Douglas made his speech, a 
Democrat said to Mr. Banks, “ Are you going 
ta take Douglas ir? ” “ Yes, sir,” replied the 
little Tron Man, “ we will take in all who want 
to come—the church is large and the door is 
wide.” “ Very well,” rejoined the Democrat, 
“ but are you willing to make him your leader?” 
* We are willing, after they all get in,” replied 
Banks, “to let the emartest man lead the 
column,” 


_— ¢ 


The vote in Wisconsin, upon the proposition |. 


to extend negro su was—yeas, 28,235 ; 
nays, 41,345. Majority against, 13,110. 

It appears from the Wisconsin State Direct- 
ory for 1857 that there are in the State ten 
rai in fall operation, covering @ distance 
of 1,888 miles, the gross receipts of the same 
being $15,000,000. The merchandise im: rts 
reached $28,000,000. There are eighty-six 
banks in the State, seventy-four doing bysinesg 
under the , general banking law, with an aggre- 
gate capital of $5,815,000. The total amount 
of circulation iseued by such banksis $3,133,501, 
and securities are assigned in trust to the State 
treasurvr to amount of $11,000 ee ae 
aggregate of specie on deposit is 488.15. 
There are 2,381 common ads in the State, 
attended by over 60,000 children, The col- 


leges number twenty.. There are one hundred 
_ and sixty five newspapers published, being an 
increase of over one hundred during the past 
two years, and a good portion of them are 
German. 


The report, often proved to be fallacious, that 
the Emperor of Japan is about to change its 
exclusive for a liberal commercial policy, is re- 
vived, and upon the authority of a conversation 
with the Russian admiral, Count Pontiatine, 
who had recently visited Nagasaki. This gen- 
tleman not long since negotiated a treaty be- 
tween Japan and Russia, and upon terms sim- 
ilar to the treaties with the United States and 
England—that is, with no commercial priv- 
ileges atall. From another source we learned, 
not long ago, the Emperor of Japan had held 
& consultation with his Court upon the subject 
of intercourse with foreigners, and that it had 
been determined to grant to all nations, without 
any more special treaties, the privilege merely 
of taking shelter in certain ports from stress 
of weather, and supplying themselves with 
provisions and water. This is the extent o/ 
the privileges granted by Japan, either to Eng- 
land, Russia, the United States, or to any other 
nation except Holland, which nation, by virtue 
of extreme humility, is allowed the use of a 
port, and the privilege of a trifling and limited 
trade can fined to one ship a year. 


Buffalo, Dec. 25.—The variety store of Hen- 
ry Hart, No. 171 Main street, was destroyed by 
fire this morning, together with a stock valued 
at $20,000. Insured for $10,000. The build. 
ing was owned by William A. Sutton, valued 
at $10,000, and insured at $2,800. The stock 
of H. Stillman, dealer in hats, caps, and fare, 
the next door south, was damaged by water to 
the amount of $6,000; insured for $4,000. 
The stock of Tweedy & Smith, hat, cap, and 
fur dealers, the next door north of Mr. Hart’s, 
was also damaged by water to the amount of 
$2,000; loss covered by insurance. 


It has been decided that the steamship Levia- 
than, if she ever gets launched, shall make 
three voyages to Portland, Maine; and, if her 
trips are found to pay, she will be permanently 
fixed upon the berth between Holyhead and 
that port. She has been gradually moved be- 
tween forty and fifty feet towards the water. 


A sale of confiscated jewelry, by the United 
States, took place at New York on Saturday. 
A sapphire and diamond bracelet, with ear-rings, 
brought $1,700. Twe diamonds brought $780; 
another diamond, $900; another, $',400, 
bought by a Mr. Turnbull; one ruby, $255; 
one gold cross, $385; another went for $325. 
The “times” must he getting easier in the 
“ commercial emporium.” 


The Milwaukie and Mississippi Railroad 
earned about $80,000 in November, and will 
earn $45,000 in December. The floating debt 
has been reduced to $70,000, but there is 
$30,000 more due on coupons. By ninety days, 
the road expects to be clear of floating debts. 


The Pittsburgh and Connelsville Railroad 
have notified Pittsburgh that they cannot pay 
their interest, which falls due on the first o! 
January. Pittsburgh is liable for $500,000. 


We learn from the South that a heavy fall of 
snow prevailed over a considerable extent of the 
South, bearing from the southwest. A gentle. 
man from Wilmington, N. C., states that it 
commenced at that city on Friday morniog, 
and was falling heavily in Virginia as he passed 
through that State. In some places it was on 
a level of from twelve to fifteen ixches deep. 
It commenced snowing here on Saturday morn 
ing, but only fell in sufficient depth to whiten 
the ground. 


We learn that the War Department received 
on Saturday information by telegraph from 
Lieut. General Scott, announcing his receipt 
of favorable intelligence from the Utah expedi- 
tion. Gn the 7th of November, Colonels John 
son and Smith, and the trains, had overtaken 
Col. Alexander, and all were marching upon 
Fort Bridger, distant only sixteen miles. The 
troops were in fine spirits, and there was just 
enough show upon the plains to protect the 
grass from fire. Fort Bridger, it is understood, 
1s 113 miles from Great Salt Lake city. 


Robert J. Walker, late Governor of Kansas, 
was boro in 1801, and is therefore fifty-six 
years old. His native place was Northumber- 
land, Pennsylvania. His father had served in 
the Revolutionary war, and had held several 
high offices in that State. Robert J. Walker 
graduated from the University of Pennsylvania 
in 1819, and was admitted to the bar at Pitts- 
burg in 1821. He was a prominent actor in 
the campaign of 1824, in favor of General 
Jackson as President. He moved to Missiasip- 
pi in 1826, where he still continued a suppoii- 
er of Gen. Jackson. He was elected Senator 
from that State in 1836. In 1845, he was ap- 
——s by President Polk, Secretary of the 

reasury. Since that time, he has been a 
manager of the great Pacific Railroad scheme, 
and numerous land and railroad speculations. 
Says an exchange: “In person, Mr. Walker is 
a small, bald-headed, bustling little man, with 
large self-esteem, sharp eyes, and nervoue tem 
perament. He is a ready writer, and, with his 
uncommon energy and elasticity of mind and 
body, is calculated to pass in the werid for all 
he is worth.” 





MARRIAGE, 


Married on Tuesday, December 1, at the 
residence of John Woodruff, Eaq., by the Rev. 
D. Read, Mr. James Bucxianp, of St. Louis, 
and Miss Groraiana CusuMay, late of Califor- 
nia. 

At the same time and place, by the same, 
Mr. Josepa A. Buckianp and Miss Pame.ia D. 
Woopevrr, both of St. Louis. 





DEATH. 


Died, November 13, at his residence near 
Tenleyville, Washington county, Pennsylvania, 
Epwarp CAMPBELL, er., aged 75 years. 





Caution.—Coughs, Colds, and Affections of 
the Luags, prevail amongst our people to an 
extent wholly unknown in Europe, and, if neg- 
lected, often assume a dangerous form. Wis- 
tar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry is the remedy in 
such cases. 42 





WILD CHERRY BALSAM. 


The following is worthy the attention of all who are 
interested for themselves or friends: 
LaPAYETTE, Inp., July 31, 1854. 
Dear Str: I was attacked about five months ago with 
a severe cold, which settled on my lungs, and doctors 
(the most respectable in this city) said that I had inflamma- 
tion or consumption of the lungs, and, after exhausting 
their skill without relief to me, pronounced my case in- 
curable. I commenced taking Dr. Wistar's Balsam of 
Wild Cherry about six weeks ago, and in four days I was 
able to walk all over the house, and am now a well man. 
Yours respectfully, GEORGE HOOVER. 
Above I hand you a plain statement from G. Hoover, 
of this city, who is well-known, having lived here some 
twents years. The doctors attended him some three 
months, and gave him up to die, but Wistar’s Balsam 
cured him. D. R. W. WILSTACK, Druggist, 
Lafayette, Indiana. 
I= None genuine, unless signed I. BUTTS on the 
wrapper. 42 








THE IMPENDING CRISIS OF THE SOUTH, 
HOW TO MEET IT. 
Ry HINTON ROWAN HELPER, of North Carolina. 
One volume, 12mo, 420 pages. Price $1. 


“We wish that a copy of this book were in the cabin of 
Pres... resident of > a or jt was scattered broadcast 
over all our Territories, wherever there are men and wo 
men who can read. Its facts, let alone its arguments, are 
sufficient to win its readers over to the side of Freedom— 
for it appeals not so much to conscience as to self-in- 
terest. This is the first appeal to be made to the masses, 
and that to the conscience will follow.”—National Era. 


For sale by L. CLEPHANE, 


574 Nationa! Era Office. 











TO NERVOUS SUFFERERS. 


CLERGYMAN, restored to health in a 
A ot after many years of great nervous suffer- 
ing, is anxious to make known the means of cure. Will 
send (free) the prescription used. Direct the Rev. JOHN 
M. DAGNALL, No. 186 Fulton street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





MENRY J. ADAMS. A. C. SWIFT. ¥. G. ADAMS. 
ADAMS, SWIFT, & CO., 
Bankers and Real Estate Agenis, 


Leavenworth City, Kansas. 

Exchange and Land Warrants bought and sold; money 
received on deposit; Real Estate bought and sold on 
commission; Lands located by warrants or money in al! 
parts of the i 


erritory. 
Refer to Dr. B. T. Reilly, Gensral Land Office, Wash 
iagton. D © §29 
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MARKETS. 
BALTIMORE MARKET, 


Carefully prepared to Tuesday, December 29, 1857 
Flour, Howard Street 


Flour, City Mills . . “ee 4 
ye Siour - - .- 3. 5 
Corn Meal - ° » tid ase 
Wheat, white . - 1.05 @ 1:10 
Wheat, red - ° 1.02 1,05 
Corn, white - ° 45 48 
Corn, yellow - - 43 52 

75 78 
60 65 
Oats, Maryland and Virginia 30 33 


Rye, Pennsylvania 
Rye, Virginia. . 


Oats, Pe lvania - 
Clover Seed = 

Timothy Seed. . 

Hay, Timothy - - 
Es 6 «--s- « 
Potatoes, Mercer - 
Bacon, Shoulders : 


94 00 
Bacon, Sides - - 94 93 
Bacon, Hams - . 12 123 
Pork, Mess. . . 21.50 (@22.00 
Pork, Prime : 17.00 @17.50 
Beef, Mess - - - - «. « «39.60 (@20.00 
Lard,inbarrele - .- . -. 12 00 
Lard,inkegs - - +»... 00 00 
Wool, Unwashed- - - ~~. 00 00 
Wool, Washed- - - . « . 00 00 
Wool, Pulled - - - . . . 0 00 
Wool, Fleece,common- - - 00 00 
Wool, Fleece, fine - +--+ 00@ 00 
Wool, Choice Merino - - -, 00@ 00 
Butter, Western, in kegs - - 12} 14 
Butter, Roll - - +... . 18 22 
Ghee <-. « « soe 93 10 
Coffee, Rio. - - « 2 « « 9} 9 
Coffee, Java - - +... 16 @ WW 


KEW YORK MARKET. 
Sarefully prepared to Tuesday, December 29, 1857 
Flour, State brands - - - - $425-@ 4.35 








Flour, State brands, extra- - 4.50 @ 4.70 
Flour, Western - - - + « 4,25 @ 435 
Flour, Southern - - + . » 4.75 (@ 5.00 
Rye Flour '— ss © ss «© «© @ 3.00 @ 4.00 
Corn Meal - - « « « « « 3,20 3.50 
Wheat, white - - - . . - 1,10 1.20 
Wheat, red- - « » - . « 115 0.00 
Corn,white- - -.... 68 60 
Corn, yellow - - ++... 00 00 
YS = © © © © ew ew ew 70 72 
Oats 7 . . e © o . * . 41 @ 46 
Clover Seed - - « « « « 8,59 875 
Timothy Seed = © © © « « 2,0) g 2 25 
Hay - + + +e ee ee 66 65 
Hops . -_ . *» @.@ ©& «& 5 & 
Bacon, Shoulders. « - « « 6 63 
Bacon, Sides o 8 10@_ 00 
Bacon, Hams - - «+ = - 8@_  & 
Pork, Mess- - - + - « . 15.50 (15.62 
Pork, Prime - + «© « » 13.25 @13.50 
Besf - - - - « «+ » « « 8,00 (@10.00 
Lard,in barrela - - + ~ . 9@ 9 
Lard,inkegs - - + «+--+ Mi @ 00 
Butter, Western - + » = « ll@ 16 
Butter, State - - - + +. 14 20 
Cheese . . © . . se . 6 84 
Coffee, Rio '-_ «© @© © #@ @ @ 93 103 
Coffee, Java - + +» «+ = 15h 16 
Wool, Uhwashed- - - + - 00 00 
Wool, Washed- - - - - - 00 00 
Wool, Pulled - - +++ - 00O@ 00 
Wool, Fleece,common- + - 00@ 60 
Wool, Fleece, fine + + + + 00 00 
fron, Scotch, Pig- - - + + 28,00 (28.59 
Lime, Rockland » - - - + “1,00 @ 0.00 
Lime,common - + + +» « 80@ 00 
BLACKWO0D’S MAGAZINE, 
THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEWS 


’ 
AND 


THE FARMER’S GUIDE. 


EONARD SCOTT & CO., New York, continue to 
' publish the following leading British Periodicais, 
Viz: 

1. The London Quarterly, (Conservative.) 

2. The Edinburgh Review, (Whig.) 

3. The North British Review, (Free Church.) 

4. The Westminster Review, (Liberal.) 

5. Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, (Tory ) 

These Periodicals ably represent the three great politi- 
cal parties of Great Britain— Whig, Tory, ped Radical— 
but politics forms only one feature of their character. As 
Organs of the most profound writers on Science, Litera- 
ture, Morality, and Religioa, they stand, as they ever 
have stood, unrivalled in the world of letters, being con- 
sidered indispensabie to the scholar and the professional 
man, while to the intelligent reader of every class they 
furnish a more correct and satisfactory record of the cur- 
rent literature of the day, throughout the world, than can 
be possibly obtained from any other source. 


EARLY COPIES. 

* The receipt of ADVANCE SHEETS from the British 
publishers gives additional value to these Rep ints, inas- 
much as they can now be placed in the hands of sub 
seribers about as soon as the original editions, 


TERMS. 


For any one of the four Reviews, per annum - - 
For any two of the four Reviews, “ -- 
For any three of the four Reviews « - 
For all four of the Reviews, “ - 
For Black wood’s Magazine, “ s and 
For Blackwood and three Reviews “ -- 9 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews, . 10 


Payments to be made in all Gases in advance. Money 
current in the State where issued will be received at par. 


CLUBBING. 


A discount of twenty-five per cent. from the above 
price will be allowed to Clubs ordering four or more 
copies of any one or more of the above works. Thus: 
Four copies of Blackwood, or of one Review, will be 
sent to one addrers for $9; four copies of the four Re- 
views and Blackwood for $30; and so on. 


POSTAGE. 

In all the principal cities and towns, these works will 
be delivered, FREE OF POSTAGE. When sent by 
mail, the Postage to any part of the United States will be 
but twenty four cents a year for “ Blackwood,” and but 
Sourteen cents a year for each of the Reviews. 

N. B. The price in Great Britain of the five Periodicals 
above named is $31 per annum. 
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THE FARMER’S GUIDE 


TO SCIENTIFIC AND PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE, 


By Henry Srepuens, F. R. S., of Edinburgh, and the late 
J. P. Norton, Pro‘essor of Stientific Agriculture in 
Yale College, New Haven. 2vols. Royal Octavo. 
1,600 pages, and numerous Wood and Steel Engravings. 
This is, confessedly, the most complete work on Agri- 

culture ever published, and in order to give it a wider 

circulation, the publishers have resolved to reduce the 
price to 

FIVE DOLLARS FOR THE TWO VOLUMES! 

When sent by mail (post paid) to California and Oregon, 
the price will be $7. To every other part of the Union, 
and to Canada, (nost paid,) $6. {> This work is Nor the 
old ** Book of the Farm.” 

Remittances for any of the above publications should 
always be addressed, post paid, to the publishers, 


LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 
574 No. 54 Gold street, New York. 


NEW ERA! 
ECLECTIC MAGAZINE FOR 1858. 


CLECTIC MAGAZINE FOR 1853.—The January 
4) number is published this week. This number alone 
is embellished with fourteen beau ifully engraved por- 
traits by Sartain. It surpass s all its antecedents. fis 
contents are rich and varied, from the foreign Quarterlies 
and Magazines: foarteen portraits, fifteen biographical 
sketches, and forty articles in all, full of interest and in- 
struction. We quote a few of tte many notes of com- 
mendation we have received from gentlemen well known 
in the literary world: 


From Rev. Dr, Bacon, 

“The selections for tae Eclectic are made with much 
judgment and good taste, from the whole range of British 
periodieal literature ‘No publication cf the kind, within 
my knowledge, affords so rich a supply of miscellaneous 
reading for an intelligent family 

“New Haven, July 1, 1857. LEONARD BACON.” 

From Rev. Dr. Humphrey. 


“T have long been a reader and admirer of the Eclectic 
Magazine, and T am not acqua‘nted with any periodical 
so rich in the ability and variety of its monthly articles, 
It seems to me to surpass all its cotemporaries for inter- 
esting and instructive family reading, as it aught to do 
considering the wide range of which the editor avails 
himself in his selections. I wish it a wide circulation. 

“ Pittsfield, Oct. 3, 1857. H. HUMPHREY.” 

From Professor Shepard, of Bangor. 

“JT regard the Eclectic Magazine as a very valuable 
work—of standard character and permanent worth— 
giving the ablest and best in a brief space, and at a mod- 
erate price, rejecting the shallow and unprofitable. 


“ Bangor, Avg. 11, 1857. G. SHEPARD” 
From Dr. Hawks. 4 
“An ecquaintance with the aren oe contents of the 
fe d y indi bl 





leading Foreign Magazines is é p 
to every one who would keep pace with the progress of 
thought and of knowledge in our day. They are, how 
ever, so many and so costly, that few can obtain or even 
read the whole of them The“ Eclectic” performs well 
the task of winnowing the wheat from these publications, 
thus making what is most valuable in their pages, ac. 
cessibie to the American people. 
“ FRANCIS L. HAWKS. 
“Calvary Church, N. Y., Nov. 7, 1857.” 


From the Independent. 


“The Eclectic is a standard periodical. It has a rich 
table of contents. Whatisleftof the Foreign Reviews 
and Magazines, after its-regular monthly skimming, is 
only milk, and not cream.” 


From the New York Tribune. 

“The contents of this standard periodical continue ta 
exhibit the uniform excellence which has given the work 
sucha high reputation with all readers of refined litera: y 
tastes. It has no element of the eateh penny in its com- 
position, but always fulfils its promises by a jud:cious 
selection of the most valuable papers in the periodical 
literature of the season, enabling its readers to enjoy, at 
a slight expense, the ‘cream’ of a variety of popular 


works.” 
TERMS. 

The Eclectic is issued oi. the first of every month. Each 
number has 144 large octavo pages, on fine paper, neat! 
stitched in green covers. Twelve numbers, three vo 
umes, with tiles and indexes. Twepty-five embellish- 
meuts, «nd nearly 1,£00 pages this year, 1858.- Price $5. 

The Eclectic will be promptly sent by mail to any ad 
dress as ordered. The postage is only three cents a num- 
ber, pre-p id, at the office of delivery. 














LAN D AGENCY. 
th wishing ta buy, sell, or exchange @ 
Ar , will save time and moaey by addressin 
U. 8. FARM AGENCY, Cincinnati Q. 


number, with portraits, will be sent, post- 
paid, for fifty cents, oo In postage stamps. 





" W. H. BIDWELL, 
574 No. 5 Beekman street, N. Y. 








. FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE, 


Stitched and bound in paper, sent, free of post- 
age, to any who may order them, for 26 centa 
@ copy. The work forms a neat volume of 192 


pages. It contains— 
“A Decade of the Slave Power” —complete 
\n ten chapters. 

Dangers of Slavery Extension—Slaveholders 
4 Privileged Class — Growth of our Negro 
Aristocracy—being a speech delivered by Gov. 
3eward, in Albany, October 12th, 1855. 

The Politics of Justice, Equality, and Free. 
tom—being a speech of Gov. Seward, delivered 
at Buffalo, N. Y., October 19th, 1855. 

American Politics—a speech delivered by the 
Hon. George W. Julian. 

Speech of the Hon. John P. Hale, on the 
President’s Message, relating to Kansas, 

Editorial Comments on the same Message, 

History and Philosophy of the Struggle for 
the Speakership of the Present House of Rep- 
resentatives, with a classification of votes. 

Letter of Francis P. Blair to the Republi- 
san Association of Washington. 

Sectionalism and Republicanism—An Edi- 
torial Review of a Letter from the Hon. D. D. 
Barnard, of New York. 

A Synopsis of the Slave Code in the District 
of Columbia. nl 

Statistics of Slavery in Maryland and Mis. 
sourt. 

Besides all this, the volume presents a com- 
prehensive view of the Know Nothing move. 
ment and its bearings; accounts of Kansas af- 
fairs and of slave cases, and a thorough die- 
cussion of the Republican movement. 





AMUSING DIALOGUES. 
-—e™, DRAMAS—Dialogues for Home Amuse- 
meni, Reading and Exhibition in Schoo!s and Liter- 
ary Associations. By the Auther of “ The Hundred Dia- 
logues.” Price $1. 

“Here are Dialogues for Family and School Speaking 
or Reading, full of wit, humor, and philosophy. highly 
amusing, and most profitably instructive.”—Christian 
Freeman. 

Sold by Booksellers generally. Sent by mail, on re- 
ceipt of price 

MORKIS COTTON, Publisher, Boston. 
574 J. M. FAIRCHILD & CU, New Yok. 


HOLYDAY GIFTS FOR THE PEOPLE, 


At the Great American Gift Bookstore, 293 
Broadway, New York. 


NY person ordering a book, and sending the money 
and postage, will receive, by return mail, the book 

and a Gift, consisting either of a Gold or Silver Watch, 
or some article of Jewelry, worth from 25 cents to $200. 








Cutalogues of ’ooks anu gifis cent to any address. 
A. RANNKY, Agent, 
574 203 Broadway. 
AMANUENSIS. 


YOUNG man who is a good and swift penman, and 

understands and writes Phosography with facility, 
offers his services to Members of Congress and others 
on accommodating terms. 


Address “Ogilvie,” Box 193, or apply at the National 
Era Office. 572 





HENRY M. WHITNEY, 


yee and Stationer, Post Office Building, 
Honolulu, Oahu, H. I. 

N. B. Books, Magazines, Newspapers, and ell kinds of 
Stationery, constantly on hand and for sale. Orders for 
hinding received. and executed with despatch 350 


79 THE REPUBLICANS THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES. 


The Battle for Freedom not yet Won. 
A WORK OF PERMANENT VALUE, 
REPUBLICAN CAMPAIGN DOCUMENTS—1056, 
{n one vol. 8vo. 500 pegee, Ghat, Price $1, postage free, 


Sen received, since*the close of the Campaign, 
numerous requests for complete sets of the Speeches 
and Documents issued by the Republican Associati 
ithe subscriber is induced to reprint the most importants 
ihem in a neat octavo volume of 550 pages. It will be re- 
membered that many of these Speeches and Documents 
were prepared with great care, and contain much value- 
ble statistical and other matter that cannot readily be ob- 
tained elsewhere, and, although compiled pe pe for 
the Campuign, possess a permanent value, and will be 
aseful for future reference, especially during the next 
three years. 

These Documents and Speeches may be considered a 
part of the literature of the day. 

The volume contains twenty-six of the most important 
speecties delivered in Congress by Republican members, 
together with the Speeches of Senator Seward at Albany 
ind Buffalo, his Plymouth Oration, and three delivered 
luring the Campaign, at Detroit, Oswego, and Auburn. 

Also, Wesion’s standard Documents, entitled — Poor 
Whites of the South; Southern Slavery Reduces North- 
2rn Wages; Who are and who may be Slaves in the 
United States? Will the South Dissolve the Union? The 
y rene Union, it must be Preserved; and Who are See- 
ional? 

Report of the Kansas Investigating Committee. 

Kansas in 1556. A complete History of the Outrages in 
Kansas, not embraced in the Kansas Committee Report 
By an Officer of the Commission. 

- Reasons for Joining the Republican Party. By Judge 
oot. 

Organization of the Free State Government in Kansas, 
and Inaugural Address of Gov. Robinson. 

The Fugttive Slave Bill of i850. 

LEWIS CLEPHANE 


Secretary Republican Association, National 
627 Era Office, Washington, D. C. 


POLITICAL FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


Olmsted’s Seaboard Slave States. One vol- 
ume, 12mo; cloth; illustrated; price $1.25; 
postage 24 cents. 

From Mrs. H. B. Stowe, in the Independent, February 23. 
Mr. Olmsted’s book is the most thorough ez- 

posé of the economical view of thig subject which 
has ever appeared ; himself a practical farmer, 
having visited and surveyed the farming of the 
Old World, he set out upon a tour to explore the 
‘arming of the New. His style is simple, natural, 
and graphic ; and he is so far from being carried 
away by his feelings, that one sometimes wonders 
at the calmness with which he will relate the 
most astounding facts. He never hesitates ta 
admit a merit, or give praise when it is due. The 
book is very thorough and accurate in its details, 
and is written in a style so lively, and with so 
much dramatic incident, as to hold the attention 
like a work of fiction. A friend of ours, a gen- 
tleman of high literary culture, confessed to har- 
ing been beguiled to sitting more than the first 
half of the night to read it. 

Olmsted’s Journey through Texas. One 
volume, 12mo; cloth; price $1.26; postage 
24 cents. 

The Duty of the American Scholar to Pol- 
itics and the Times. An Oration delivered by 
George W. Curtis, on Tuesday, August 5, 1856, 
before the Literary Societies of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Middletown, Conn. Price 25 cents ; 
postage free. 

The Political Essays of Parke Godwin, 
Esq. Contents.—Our Parties and Politics; the 
Vestiges of Despotism; Our Foreign Influenee 
and Policy ; Annexation; “ America for Amer- 
icans;” Should we fear the Pope? The Great 
Question ; Northern or Southern, which ? Kan- 
sas must be Free. Price $1.25; postage 15 
cents. 

The North and the South. A Statistical 
View of the Condition of the Free and Slave 
States. By Henry Chase and Charles W. San- 
born. Oompiled from Official Documents. 
12mo; bound in cloth; price 50 cents; post- 
age 10 cents. 

If any one wishes to know what Slavery has 
done for the South, and Freedom for the North, 
let them read this masterly work. Let him study 
these figures. Place a copy of these statistics in 
the hands of every votey, and, our word for it, 
Republicanism will sweep the entire North in 
1860, as clean as it has swept New England in 
1856. Men of the South, we beg you to look 
calmly and dispassionately at this array of figures, 
and see what they portend 
The able editor of the Evening Transcript, Bos~ 
ton, thus speaks of this work: 

“This little book contains a vast amount of 

information respecting the comparative tondition 

of the slaveholding and non-slaveboWing States, 
as to territory, population, indysiry, wealth, edu- 
cation, intelligence, religion, meral advancement, 
and general progress. The work must have cost 

& great deal of !aborious research, and it certain- 

ly presents arguments in favor of Freedom on 

every page. It contains just the kind of informa- 
tion that should be more generally known in all 
sections of the country. We hope there will be 

a public demand for thousands of copies.” 

All orders should be addressed to 

L. CLEPHANE, 
Secretary blican Association 
*Srushingn DC. 








C. J, PRICE & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF 


ENGLISH BOOKS, CHOICE ENGRAVINGS, 
PAINTINGS, &c., 
No. 33 South Sixth street, above Chestnut, Philadelphia. 


C.J. Price & Co, invite the attention « f the public and 
Library Associaticns 'o their facilities for the importation 
of books to order. Confining their atiention exelusivery 
to Foreign Hooke, they are cnabled to offer purchasers 
unusual inducements. Having experienced agen im 
London, Paris, aud Leipsic, all orders will te promptly 
attended to, and on the most faverabie terms. Orders 
transmitted weekly to Europe. A splendid collection of 
English Iliustraied Books now on hand. Catalogues fur, 
niehed gratis, on application, 572 
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